

















EDITOR’S NOTE 
IN EXPLANATION OF OUR NEW FORMAT 


* * * 


Tons ISSUE introduces a double-column page, designed for easier 


reading as well as for economy, in line with wartime necessities. 
Because this format has been adopted by the University of Chi- 
cago for most of the journals published by its Press, the actual 
saving is very substantial. Furthermore, the editor feels that 
scholarship will be better served by using all available money 
for the publication of research than for such typographical 
luxuries as wide margins and “white space.’’ Moreover, the 
shorter reading line is recommended by leading academic read- 
ing specialists. 

We want to assure our readers, and to emphasize, that while 
the journal will be thinner and contain fewer pages, over the 
year, under normal conditions, i/ will include the same amount of 
material, or more, as under the single-column format. 

Academic, and especially scientific, journals which formerly 
had world-wide support, face a serious struggle for existence 
with the discontinuance of so many foreign subscriptions. 
Indeed, it is to be expected that many learned journals will be 
among the casualties of war. To avoid this danger, to maintain 
our editorial standard for quantity as well as quality of pub- 
lication, and to co-operate fully with the University of Chicago 
Press, we adopt this more economical format, while hoping and 


believing that you will also find it more readable. 


THE EDITOR 
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HISTORY, ANCIENT WORLD, AND THE BIBLE 
PROBLEMS OF ATTITUDE AND OF METHOD 


A. T. OLMSTEAD 


HROUGH his own individual studies 

the historian becomes acutely con- 

scious of the transitory nature of all 
things human. Systems of thought change 
most rapidly, none more speedily than 
those we dignify by calling them sciences 
or scholarly disciplines. During our own 
generation we have watched the practi- 
tioners of the physical sciences build up a 
virtually new picture of our universe; if 
changes in the social sciences and in the 
humanistic studies have passed unnoticed 
by other scholars absorbed in their own 
investigations, none the less they have 
been equally revolutionary. 

These shifts in direction of the winds 
blown by scholarly doctrine offer a most 
fascinating subject for historical research. 
Historiography, the record of the history 
itself, must always come first in interest 
for the historian. He reads through in 
chronological order the writings of the 
great masters and discovers that they too 
are subject to the universal law of change. 
What, then, he asks, is the nature of these 
changes, why do they occur, what is their 
direction? Within this cycle of change, are 
there results of the historian’s toil which 


may in any true sense be considered eter- 
nally valid? 

He does not read far before he recog- 
nizes a fact of fundamental significance: 
what we call history by popular usage ac- 
tually consists of two widely separate ele- 
ments, which for proper understanding we 
must always keep distinct in our thought, 
though they will be fused in the final re- 
sult of our investigations—the book. 

One of these elements we may call the 
Art.! The term is appropriate, for, in con- 
trast to other sciences and disciplines, 
there is a tradition that history is a form 
of literature. It is therefore proper for the 
historian to deck his story in all the colors 
of life and thus win the approval of the 
general educated public. If the practi- 
tioner of the natural sciences, also by tra- 
dition, eschews the graces of literary 
adornment, he too has an art of presenta- 
tion; like the historian, he must select his 
facts, arrange them in logical order, and 


1 The seminar in medieval history conducted by 
George Lincoln Burr was entitled ‘‘The Science and 
Art of History.’’ Cf. A. T. Olmstead, ‘‘Hebrew His- 
tory and Historical Method,"’ in 
Liberty: Essays in Honor of George Lincoln 
(1931), p. 21. 


Persecution and 


Burr 
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explain their significance. These explana- 
tions he casts in the form of hypotheses 
and laws, properly so called because man- 
made. The historian is reluctant to speak 
of laws and contents himself with interpre- 
tations of the facts he presents. 

While the natural scientist has based 
hypothesis and law on exactly ascertained 
facts whose validity must be considered 
universal, hypothesis and even law are 
subject to change. A generation ago the 
nebular hypothesis was sacrosanct; the 
historian who ventured to dub it a mere 
cosmology, of nature similar to the Baby- 
lonian creation story or the first chapter 
of Genesis, was in danger of scientific ex- 
communication. Today there is none so 
weak in intelligence as to do it reverence. 
If the law of the conservation of energy is 
still invoked, its meaning has been revolu- 
tionized by the discovery of the electron 
and the smashing of the atom. So, in his- 
tory, the recovery of new facts about the 
past, the development of new points of 
view, and the presentation of new laws 
by the social scientists have all resulted in 
new interpretations of historical data. To 
this degree, the work of the historian is 
also subject to the universal law of 
change. 

There is another element of history to 
which only the term Science can be prop- 
erly applied. This term is even yet some- 
times confined to those narrow fields 
which deal with matters of universal va- 
lidity, where results can be repeated by 
experimentation and can be _ predicted 
with mathematical certainty. Such a defi- 
nition would confine the term to the basal 
subjects, physics and chemistry. It 
would exclude astronomy, whose data are 
secured only by observation, where exper- 
imentation is impossible, though the 
astronomer may invoke the aid of the 
physical scientist in the conduct of lab- 
oratory experiments to produce phenom- 


ena similar to those observed in the 
heavens and thus to suggest their explana- 
tion. Only by constant observation 
through the centuries is he able to accu- 
mulate enough fixed points to allow the 
mathematician to calculate and thus to 
predict the movement of the heavenly 
bodies, the individual planets, stars, or 
universes. 

As the scientist ascends to the higher 
levels, the subject matter becomes in- 
creasingly complicated, the task of the 
investigator more difficult, the results less 
satisfying. More and more, observation 
takes the place of experimentation. Great- 
er attention is devoted to the individual 
group or subject. As a consequence, 
these more complicated sciences become 
increasingly descriptive. 

A limited experimentation is possible 

for the biologist, though with the higher 
animals the biologist is driven more and 
more to substitute observation. Take, for 
instance, the dominant theory of biologi- 
cal evolution; experimentation with the 
lower forms of life may have begun the 
theory, but its firmest support is found in 
the record contributed by paleontology, 
which, like history itself, studies the fact 
in its time relation. 
Experiment is denied the social scien- 
tist by the very nature of the subject mat- 
ter. At best, he may observe a few experi- 
ments, never under rigid scientific con- 
trols, which have been conducted by 
would-be reformers and often with quite 
unsuspected results. Direct observation 
by trained observers was impossible be- 
fore the last century; for the remaining five 
thousand years of written history the so- 
cial scientist is dependent on the written 
documents of men who were interested 
only indirectly in the social process. 

These documents it is the business of 
the historian to collect, sift, test, and pre- 
sent. As with the biologist, his task is es- 
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sentially descriptive. He also, it is true, 
attempts to group and to explain the var- 
ious events he chronicles. He has learned 
that these events follow definite patterns, 
though he would be slow to term these 
patterns laws. He knows that coming 
events do cast their shadows before; for 
instance, though the two World Wars 
astonished and horrified an unprepared 
world, historians long since had predicted 
them and no one had listened.” 

But the historian would be the first to 
deny that such rule-of-thumb knowledge 
was Science. Under that title the histo- 
rian would present only his collection of 
tested facts. He does not imply that he 
has all the facts. The majority, he sadly 
admits, are lost forever in the mists of 
time. Cheered by recent experience, he 
hopes that more will be discovered in the 
future. He may be wrong in his estimate 
of the relative value of the facts chosen 
for publication. Future discovery of fresh 
facts will fill some of the present gaps and 
may shift the emphasis on those already 
known. New points of view or new facts 
may prove him wrong in his interpreta- 
tion. What he can assert in full pride is 
that when he has done an honest, truly 
professional piece of work his reader may 
be assured that the facts presented are 
correct and that for the greater part of re- 
corded history the outstanding events are 
reported. 

Scholars who are not themselves his- 
torians have little idea of the years of close 
and hard work that must go into the pro- 
fessional training of the historian and of 
the other years of minute, painstaking in- 
vestigation of the source material which 
must follow before the honest historian 
dares print a study on a single period of 
history. Since scholars of the highest rep- 

2 Cf. A. T. Olmstead, “Anthropology and His- 


tory,’’ in W. F. Ogburn and A. Goldenweiser, The So- 
cial Sciences (1927), pp. 37 ff. 


utation in their own disciplines so often 
violate the most elementary principles of 
historical method when dealing with prob- 
lems which are historical in character, it 
may be well to restate them for the bene- 
fit of younger students. 

First we must face a handicap which 
history suffers in company with the other 
humanistic disciplines and the social sci- 
ences. Practitioners of the natural sci- 
ences deal with subjects which do not lend 
themselves easily to learned wrangling. 
Human perversity and man’s ineradica- 
ble love of a fight may now and then break 
the scientific calm, but it is somewhat 
difficult to stir up acrimonius discussion 
over a molecule, a nebula, or a bug. 

Our studies have the further misfor- 
tune, from the standpoint of the purest 
science, of dealing with human beings, the 
most complex and most difficult of all sub- 
jects to understand. These human beings 
must be studied by other human beings as 
liable to the same prejudices and misun- 
derstandings as their subjects. The social 
sciences have already attained something 
of a scientific objectivity which, in view 
of their recent establishment and the 
practical character of much of their work, 
is truly remarkable. The ‘more humane 
studies,” in contrast, perhaps in conse- 
quence of a longer prescientific existence, 
have a history of savage if bloodless 
battles and the tradition is too well re- 
membered in certain fields; when these 
fields touch those of history, the results 
are peculiarly unfortunate. 

To these handicaps, human beings as 
subjects and human beings as scholars, 
history adds a third handicap: human be- 
ings as authors of the sources through 
which alone our facts are derived. To 
meet and overcome these unfortunate but 
inevitable handicaps, the historian has de- 
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veloped an attitude and a method.* The 
attitude is fundamental; without it, the 
method avails nothing. 

Once he has begun his youthful train- 
ing, the would-be historian must take a 
self-imposed oath of more than Hippo- 
cratic severity. Difficult though it may be 
in actual practice, he must strive to attain 
the same objectivity as the natural scien- 
tist. He must forget the prejudices of his 
race, his people, his social class, his reli- 
gion, and his sect. He must free himself 
of any influence from his school of thought 
and from the more subtle influences which 
he breathes in the very atmosphere of his 
time. Knowing that like the subjects he 
investigates he too is a fallible human be- 
ing, he must assess his own strength and 
weakness and then make allowance for 
them, even to the extent of leaning back- 
ward. In his daily life he must constantly 
bear in mind that he is living in history 
and must carry on his duties as a citizen 
in the light of historical knowledge. 

When he comes to publish, he must 
forego the youthful delights of the debate 
club. He is an advocate of no cause. 
Henceforth he is consecrated to the truth 
and his only object is the determination 
of the truth, however that truth conflicts 
with his natural bias. No longer may he 
use the well-known tricks of the debater— 
the overemphasis on the strong argu- 
ment, the careful glossing of the weak, the 
refusal to face inconvenient facts, the seiz- 
ing of the unfortunate admission by the 
opponent and its subsequent distortion, 


* The standard manual! is still that of Ch. V. Lang- 
lois and Ch, Seignobos, Introduction to the Study of His- 
tory (1898); the two authors rank among the outstand- 
ing professional historians of their day. New Testa- 
ment critics have preferred to cite E. Bernheim, Lehr- 
buch der historischen Methode (1894); cf. Langlois and 
Seignobos, op. cit., p. 10: ‘Professor Bernheim deals 
largely with metaphysical problems which we con- 
sider devoid of interest; while, conversely, he entirely 
ignores certain considerations which appear to be, 
both theoretically and practically, of the greatest im- 
portance.”’ 


the appeal to past inconsistency, the de- 
liberate drawing of the red herring across 
the path, the carefully laid trap. His task 
is not that of the prosecuting attorney, 
neither is he the lawyer for the defense; 
rather he has mounted the judge’s bench. 
It is his duty to see that justice is done to 
all and that the rules of historical evidence 
are strictly enforced. Since he is but hu- 
man, he will often fail to reach his ideal; 
nevertheless, this is the profession of faith 
by the historian. 

But the historian is more than a judge. 
Because he is human, it is possible for him 
to understand sympathetically the men of 
the long-distant past. In a deeper sense 
than was meant by the Roman comic 
poet, he must say from his heart: ‘Il am 
a man; nothing human do I consider alien 
from me.’”’* The men he studies may speak 
a foreign language, wear quite different 
clothing, profess a non-Christian religion, 
and accept an utterly unscientific world- 
view, but this does not justify him to look 
down upon them as barbarians or to sneer 
at their outlandish view. Unless the his- 
torian can sense under all these disguises 
a common brotherhood, he has missed his 
vocation. He will never succeed in his at- 
tempt to re-create the past unless for the 
time he can lay aside the intellectual trap- 
pings of the modern world and in his imag- 
ination place himself in the environment 
of the men he describes. 

After the attitude comes the method. 
The facts he must fit together to form the 
complete picture which is history are 
found in written documents. First, then, 
he asks: “‘Who wrote the document?” If 
the writer himself played a part in his- 
tory, external attestation will probably be 
found and his name is desirable; in most 
cases the author is known solely from his 
book and the name is simply a convenient 
label. 


4‘ Terence, Heauton Timorumenos, 1.77. 
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Next the historian asks: “When and 
where did he live?” This is a far more 
important question, for, by the answer, he 
determines the writer’s environment. For- 
tunately, it is always possible to give a 
reply of greater or less preciseness. If the 
author himself was a figure in history, the 
exact dates of the more important events 
of his life may be found and through them 
the date of his writing. If references to 
exactly dated events are detected, it can 
be asserted without hesitation that the 
author was living at a certain date, that 
he was writing after a certain date, or that 
he ended his work at a certain date. This 
type of evidence is the best that can be 
offered. 

In lack of such evidence, the historian 
must depend on atmosphere. After he has 
patiently examined, document by docu- 
ment in chronological order, the preserved 
written output of a period or of a people, 
the historian knows that each generation 
breathes an atmosphere of its own. It 
may be recognizable in the details of ev- 
eryday life, the food that is eaten, the 
clothes that are worn, the fashions of so- 
ciety; the fashions may be those of reli- 
gion, ethics, or philosophy, of administra- 
tion or government, of language or style. 
Without conscious thought, the historian 
who has steeped himself in the life of the 
past roughly dates each document he ex- 
amines to its proper generation; if he is 
wise, he will not express his opinion to 
learned skeptics until he can prove the 
same atmosphere with the same combina- 
tion of fashions in a document which he 
can date precisely. His fellow-historians 
will not need to be reminded that here as 
elsewhere one ascertained fact outweighs 
a thousand unsupported doubts of the hy- 
percritic.® 

Once he is prepared to make allowance 


5 Cf. the scathing remarks on hypercriticism in 
Langlois and Seignobos, op. cit., p. 131. 


for the unconscious impact of the spirit of 
the time, of the place, and of the social or 
religious group, the historian can inquire: 
“What is the character of the individual 
writer? Was he contemporary with the 
events he describes or did he obtain his 
information from written sources or from 
tradition? If a contemporary, was he in a 
position to ascertain the true facts or was 
his knowledge from hearsay? Even 
though his facts were correct, was he too 
stupid to understand them or too biased 
to report them honestly?” 

Other things being equal, the contem- 
porary account is to be preferred; the 
catch is that other things are so rarely 
equal. Too often the best contemporary 
accounts have been lost and must be re- 
constructed from much later compilations. 
Source criticism must be invoked and the 
intricate details vary from period to pe- 
riod; once the various strands have been 
isolated, the historian must ask for each 
writer the same questions of authorship, 
date, and character. 

When he turns from the ancient sources 
to the works of the modern scholar, with- 
out conscious thought the historian ap- 
plies the same techniques of criticism. 
Who was the author? What was his date 
and environment? What was his school 
of thought? How adequate was his knowl- 
edge? How good was his training in his- 
torical method? What was his bias? 
Even though a friend, his personal charm 
should never blind the historian to schol- 
arly defects; by his printed word the au- 
thor reveals the elements of his scholastic 
strength and weakness. 

Thus far, the historical critic has largely 
paralleled the criticism of his literary 
brother. So far as it goes, most literary 
criticism is sound and its conclusions are 
normally adopted by the historian. At 
this point the literary critic stops; he has 
attained his objective when he knows his 
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author. The historian must go on, since 
his interest in the author is rarely for him- 
self; he studies the author as the authority 
responsible for the facts on which history 
is based. 

His next step therefore is the testing of 
each recorded fact, alone and in context. 
On his first reading, he will find state- 
ments which appear incredible; he may 
not for this reason reject them out of 
hand. “Historian” and “skeptic” are 
terms essentially the same by etymology; 
historeo and skeptomai are verbs whose 
meanings begin with the idea of “inquire, 
examine.”’ The historian is no blind ag- 
nostic; he realizes that the statement is a 
fact in itself and must be explained or ac- 
cepted. Nothing short of incorporation in 
a connected narrative can afford the ulti- 
mate test of its falsity or its truth. 

The historian has now reached the 
most difficult, time-consuming phase of 
his investigation. The task he faces may 
be likened to that of the child who would 
put together a jigsaw picture puzzle. 
After the child has examined the pieces in 
turn, he first seeks those which build up 
the framework. For the historian the 
framework is chronology. 

Without chronology, there can be no 
history, since history itself is merely a rec- 
ord of human events in time relation. Sad 
to admit, chronology is the most tricky 
subject with which the historian must 
deal, and special attention is always de- 
voted to its intricacies in the historical 
seminar. During the centuries, man has 
invented many strange methods of reckon- 
ing time. Tracing the evolution of these 
calendars is the special task of the histo- 
rian of science, but every historian must 
learn in minutest detail and use until prac- 
tice makes perfect the various calendars 
employed in the periods whose history he 
plans to describe. When he has untangled 
the basal data, too often misunderstood 


by the writers themselves, he must corre- 
late the data from the different calendars 
with one another; even then, months of 
laborious calculation by means of astro- 
nomical processes, difficult of comprehen- 
sion by the layman and exciting little 
interest among modern astronomers, are 
still necessary before exact dates accord- 
ing to our own calendar can be secured. 
But when at last the historian has ascer- 
tained them, now and then precise to the 
day of the month and the week, his frame- 
work is absolutely rigid.® 

Within this framework he puts to- 
gether the picture. He is not so fortunate 
as the child, for many of his pieces are lost. 
Luckily, the more essential pieces are pre- 
served for most periods of history, and 


‘For the chronology of the period between the 
Christian Era and the year a.p. 1900 such tables as 
are given in L’Art de verifier les dates (2d. ed.; 1770) 
are indispensable. No similar general tables are avail- 
able for pre-Christian times. R. A. Parker and W. H. 
Dubberstein, Babylonian Chronology (625 B.C.— 
46 A.D.) (1942), do a similar service for Babylonian, 
Jewish, and Seleucid chronology during the years 
named in the title; cf. F. X. Kugler, Die babylonische 
Mondrechnung (1900); Sternkunde und Sterndienst in 
Babel (1907-35); dates in the Egyptian calendar from 
747 s.c. downward may be turned into the Julian by 
the Chronologische Vergleichungs-Tabellen of Eduard 
Mahler, Vol. I (1889); for the Ptolemaic dynasty, the 
more convenient tables of T. C. Skeat, ‘‘The Reigns of 
the Ptolemies,"' Mizraim, VI (1937), 7 ff., may be 
used. Mahler's tables for the Greek Olympiads (op. 
cit., pp. 57 ff.) are accurate, but those for the Seleucid 
era (ibid., pp. 47 ff.) require a six-month correction 
backward when applied to the Babylonian form of the 
era and should be supplanted by the tables of Parker 
and Dubberstein. The later Jewish calendar is studied 
by M. D. Sidersky, ‘‘Etude sur l'origine astronomique 
de la chronologie juive,’’ Mem. acad. ins. lit., XII, No. 
2 (1913), 595-683. Works requiring some knowledge 
of astronomy and mathematics are: Robert Schram, 
Kalendariographische und chronologische Tafeln (1908) ; 
F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch der mathematischen und tech- 
nischen Chronologie (1906—14); Karl Schoch, Planeten- 
Tafeln fiir Jedermann (1927); Schoch’s ‘tables for 
computation" in 8S. Langdon and J. K. Fotheringham, 
The Venus Tablets of Ammizaduga (1928); P. V. Neu- 
gebaur, Astronomische Chronologie (1929). Tllustra- 
tions of historical method may be found in A. T. 
Olmstead, “Babylonian Astronomy, Historical 
Sketch,”"’ AJSL, LV (1938), 113 ff.; “Cuneiform Texts 
and Hellenistic Chronology,’’ Classical Philology, 


XXXII (1937), 1 ff.; “The Chronology of Jesus’ Life,"’ 
Anglican Theological Review, XXIV (1942), 1 ff.; cf. 
the reply by Carl H. Kraeling, ‘‘Olmstead'’s Chronol- 
ogy of the Life of Jesus,”’ ibid., pp. 334 ff. 
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new pieces are often discovered. The 
framework can as a rule be locked to- 
gether tightly; as the general design slow- 
ly emerges it becomes possible to place 
each piece surviving in at least its approx- 
imate position. But to accomplish this 
much, infinite patience in testing each 
piece against all others is requisite; if the 
child in his impatience forces a join of 
two pieces which do not belong together, 
the whole picture is ruined. 

Because certain pieces do not fit this 
particular picture, the historian does not 
reject them; they are merely set aside for 
future incorporation in another picture. 
Only when, after repeated examination, 
the historian is perfectly sure that no 
more pieces are preserved, does he ven- 
ture to fill up the blanks by conjecture. 
He adds the graces of style, and the work 
is ready for the publisher.’ 

Scholars in other disciplines tell the 
historian that he has “little idea of the 
years of close and hard work that must 
go into the framing of a tenable theory’’; 
he proudly answers that the historian’s 
“vears of close and hard study” are re- 
warded by the knowledge of fact. 


What has history to do with the Bible? 
For the historian, the answer is perfectly 
easy: The Bible consists of two small col- 
lections of documents which may be uti- 
lized as sources among the many avail- 
able for two quite different periods of an- 
cient history. One such collection, to the 
Jews the whole Bible though Christians 
name it the Old Testament, contains doc- 
uments written in Hebrew with the par- 
tial exception of two where portions are in 


’ This presentation has been gradually built up 
during the years in which it was the author's duty to 
conduct the general course on historical method at the 
University of Illinois. At the University of Chicago 
he has refined this method by the special techniques 
demanded for the special material employed for the 
History of the Near East in the seminar in Oriental 
History. 


the sister-Aramaic. Certain of these doc- 
uments present two parallel accounts of 
Hebrew history from the dim origins to 
the end of the fourth century before 
Christ; the formal narratives may be 
checked and pieced out by other docu- 
ments of a more general character whose 
dates range from the tenth to the second 
century. 

The other collection, accepted by 
Christians alone and by them called the 
New Testament, is preserved only in 
Greek, though not a few scholars believe 
that portions were originally composed in 
Aramaic. With one important exception, 
all these documents, like those of the Old 
Testament, were written by Jews. In con- 
trast to those of the Old Testament, the 
New Testament documents cover less 
than a hundred years, roughly the first 
century of our era, though with serious 
breaks. 

Not only are the two collections differ- 
entiated by the languages and the reli- 
gions of their respective authors; they are 
separated in time by a broad gap. The 
backgrounds into which the historian 
must fit the documents in the two collec- 
tions are in many respects quite different; 
he would never speak of ‘Biblical’ his- 
tory or even of “Biblical” theology. Such 
a condition of affairs has compelled Bibli- 
cal students to specialize in the investiga- 
tion of one or the other Testament. This 
is sound common-sense procedure; never- 
theless, it would betray unforgivable ig- 
norance to assert that the New Testament 
can ever be studied without constant ref- 
erence to the Old. 

One cannot forget for a moment the his- 
toric fact that the New Testament was 
written by men to whom the Old Testa- 
ment was “Holy Scripture’; every one of 
its documents is saturated by the thought 
and indeed by the very language of its 
predecessor, for there is rarely a sentence 
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which does not require a deep knowledge 
of that predecessor for its proper interpre- 
tation. The New Testament scholar must 
peruse the Hebrew Bible in its original 
language; he who ignores this necessity 
does so at his peril. 

Before a student ventures to apply the 
methods of historical criticism to the 
Bible, he must be sure that his attitude is 
right. As a private individual, he is en- 
titled to his own beliefs concerning the re- 
ligious validity of the sacred volume; if he 
would be a historian, he must search care- 
fully lest any trace of the old religious 
leaven remain. Long since he has learned 
that in history there is neither Jew nor 
Gentile; as the Jewish historian does not 
ignore the faults of his own people to over- 
stress those of the primitive church, so the 
Christian does not permit any possible 
latent anti-Semitism to taint his interpre- 
tation. 

All this is so obvious that direct men- 
tion is scarcely needed; there are preju- 
dices, more dangerous because less real- 
ized, which too often exert their malign 
influences in the field of Biblical scholar- 
ship. Normally the student begins his 
theological training as an orthodox Chris- 
tian or Jew; when he learns from his pro- 
fessors that the Bible is not inerrant, the 
perfectly human reaction is to demand: 
“Tf the Bible is wrong in part, why should 
it not be all wrong?’ Such a question 
may be expected from the immature 
schoolboy; it becomes a serious obstacle 
to a historical view of the Bible when the 
doubt persists to old age. 

As he continues his studies, the youth 
discovers that no reputations are made 
and no positions are secured by writing a 
doctoral thesis which merely confirms the 
beliefs of the past. Research, he is told, 
means new discovery, and it is so difficult 
to find anything new in the few well- 
thumbed leaves of the Bible. But unre- 


generate human nature loves a fight, and 
there will always be an audience for one 
who attacks the correctness of any Biblical 
statement. Thus the young student is led 
into temptation. 

For the historian, this temptation does 
not exist. So enormous are the masses of 
new information to be digested that repu- 
tation-making discoveries are available to 
every industrious student. He has no de- 
sire to attack any ancient author; rather, 
he has been trained in the historical semi- 
nar first to attempt humbly an under- 
standing before he dares criticize the 
writer. He knows, of course, that these 
writers did not enjoy our advantages and 
that they said things which to our sophis- 
ticated minds seem absurd, but he also 
realizes that they were rather big men for 
their day and that the influence they still 
exert is infinitely greater than our own. 
To them, religion was the factor of the 
greatest value in the universe; perhaps 
they were mistaken, but unless the stu- 
dent invokes his own feelings of religious 
awe, he will never be able to put himself 
in their place. This he must do, for in the 
ultimate analysis history is far more than 
a mere record of scholarship; it is a slice 
of life itself, which must be reported with 
sympathy and understanding and with a 
single-minded devotion to the truth. 

Only when both mind and heart have 
been trained to a sympathetic yet impar- 
tial attitude will historical criticism reap 
its full harvest. In no other field of his- 
torical investigation does the practice of 
thinking of one’s task in terms of a “‘prob- 
lem” find less justification. Every Bibli- 
cal problem has been studied before. 
Previous investigators have long since col- 
lected all the obviously available evidence 
and have laid down the lines which future 
discussion will follow. It is not enough 
for the neophyte to take over this well- 
threshed straw, supplement it with one or 
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two supposedly pertinent facts, and pres- 
ent the slightly different mixture as his 
own contribution. He must search the 
whole written output of the period for ev- 
ery fact which might possibly illuminate 
the history of that period and bring the 
whole jumbled mass into an ordered pic- 
ture through the jigsaw-puzzle method. 
By that time, experience has shown, the 
solvable problems will have quite auto- 
matically solved themselves. 

This is only to say in other words that 
the Bible cannot be understood by itself. 
The documents which it includes number 
a scant few among the hundreds of narra- 
tives now available for the two periods 
which alone it covers. Other thousands 
provide source material for the wider cul- 
tural background. It has become obvious 
that before we may claim to know the 
Bible, we must first investigate all these 
varied sources and arrange their data in 
a general narrative. Then and only then 
we are ready at long last to fit the Biblical 
stories into ancient history. 


That portion of history which we de- 
scribe as ancient has itself a long and 
checkered history. History as a scientific 
discipline took its start with Lorenzo della 
Valla and his demonstration that the Do- 
nation of Constantine was a medieval for- 
gery. The natural consequence was that 
the practitioners of the infant discipline 
cut their baby teeth on the tough prob- 
lems of medieval charters and chronicles; 
from what they learned they evolved the 
rules of historical method, to this day best 
taught in the medieval seminar.* When 
historians by profession sought new fields 
to investigate, they turned to later peri- 
ods. Until well down into the nineteenth 
century, the department of history in any 
of our great universities offered courses 
only in medieval and modern history. 


8 Cf. Olmstead, Persecution and Liberty, pp. 21 ff. 


The lack was by no means so serious as 
might appear at first thought. Ancient 
history was regularly offered in depart- 
ments of Greek and Latin, where experts 
in those languages were available. To be 
sure, there might be danger of overem- 
phasis on grammar and syntax to the neg- 
lect of content; today the need is to em- 
phasize philology, for no historian is pre- 
pared for his task until he can read and 
understand his sources in their original 
languages. Far outweighing this danger 
was the advantage of grouping together 
all the studies which devoted their atten- 
tion to the life of Greece and Rome; as a 
result, Greek and Roman history was al- 
ways strongly cultural and never suffered 
the limitation to a more narrowly political 
narrative so often enforced in certain 
modern fields. Nor did those classical 
students who specialized in the history 
have reason to avoid comparison with 
professional historians dealing with later 
periods; difficult as were their problems, 
their methods were quite as precise, and 
there was never any question that they 
deserved the title of historian. Further- 
more, the tradition that history was one 
form of literature was especially strong in 
the ancient field, and ancient history was 
saved from the academic strait jacket by 
outstanding historians who spent their 
leisure in research and composition far 
from academic shades. 

That this was a natural development 
may be realized if we pass still farther 
back in the history of our subject. Mod- 
ern scholarship, in fact, finds its begin- 
nings during the Renaissance among the 
ranks of the enthusiasts for the classics. 
In their eager search for manuscripts of 
new works of their beloved Greek and 
Latin writers, paleography was _ born. 
They took advantage of the newly in- 
vented art of printing, and in preparing 
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manuscripts for the press they discovered 
how to form a text. 

Their delight in anything classical 
brought collections of ancient objects. 
More were found by deliberate excava- 
tion of the ruins about them. Master- 
pieces of ancient architecture were drawn 
by artists and thus made available to a 
wider public. Works of ancient art were 
the inspiration of great sculptors and 
painters. Description and classification 
followed, and the result was a very re- 
spectable archeology. Two subdivisions of 
archeological material were set off to 
themselves by the fact that they bore 
writing. Huge collections of inscriptions, 
not all to be sure authentic, were brought 
together in a corpus; to determine which 
were genuine, epigraphy emerged. To be 
in the fashion, princes and humanists 
formed their own private cabinets of coins 
and medals; in describing them scholars 
glorified the taste of their patrons and laid 
the foundations of numismatics. 

The literary treasures uncovered by the 
humanists must be proved authentic and 
be dated; the literary criticism they 
evolved needed slight improvement to be- 
come acceptable historical method, and to 
this improvement the classicists who 
wrote ancient history contributed quite 
as much as the professional historians. 
For both alike, Livy was the great model. 
Thus by the end of the Italian Renais- 
sance, ancient history was fully developed 
and possessed all its auxiliary sciences. 

Biblical and oriental studies followed 
the trend, but at a slower pace. Although 
the first printed book was the Bible in 
Latin, humanists refused to defile their 
pure Ciceronian style by reading Jerome’s 
Vulgate. Characteristically, the Jews at 
once took advantage of the new inven- 
tion; the Bible in its original tongue and a 
respectable number of Hebrew incunabula 
testify to the earliest beginnings of orien- 


tal studies in modern times, but few Chris- 
tians thought it necessary to learn He- 
brew in order to read their Old Testa- 
ment. Stranger still, it was not until schol- 
arship moved north of the Alps that 
printed New Testaments appeared in 
Greek. 

The period of the religious wars was fa- 
vorable neither for humanistic studies nor 
for unprejudiced history. The Bible was 
studied as never before, and often with 
genuine scholarship, but this scholarship 
was rarely devoted to simple search of the 
truth, only to the citation of proof texts 
by which to confute sectarian adversaries. 
Thus the odium theologicum intrenched it- 
self firmly in the field of Biblical scholar- 
ship from which it has never been com- 
pletely eradicated. 

By the eighteenth century, historical 
and humanistic studies had revived. His- 
torical method was again improved, and 
to the improvement the classicist was con- 
tributing much of value. Then came the 
nineteenth century, and the ways of classi- 
cist and historian parted. 

One of the queerest episodes in the his- 
tory of scholarship is the story of how 
Wolf’s famous Homeric seminar produced 
such utterly dissimilar results in the fields 
of history and of classical studies. The 
Homeric seminar was imitated by Leopold 
von Ranke in a historic seminar which 
taught the world to write history “exactly 
as it happened.” For the classicist, Wolf 
initiated the period of literary dissection. 

If the Iliad and the Odyssey were not 
the work of a single man named Homer 
but grew up by fusion of the lays of nu- 
merous anonymous bards, why should not 
the same phenomena be observed through- 
out the whole range of Greek and Latin 
literature? In the earlier stages of the 
movement, much of permanent value was 
discovered. Obvious glosses were re- 
moved, false attributions were noted, a 
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few obvious forgeries were detected. The 
minute scrutiny to which the whole ex- 
tant literature was subjected brought to- 
gether practically the whole evidence, ex- 
ternal and internal alike, with which fu- 
ture source criticism was to operate. Pen- 
tateuchal criticism developed along paral- 
lel lines. 

As the movement gained force, a 
change was to be observed. The obvious 
corrections to older tradition had been 
made, and still there arrived at German 
universities fresh hordes of matriculates 
demanding a subject for doctoral disserta- 
tions in the field of classical literature. 
Some professors ordered their students to 
thresh again the old straw; the story that 
one, having dissected in turn each of Plu- 
tarch’s Lives, began again at the begin- 
ning, may be apocryphal, but it could 
have happened. For the majority, this 
was not research, which means discovery 
of something new, but mere confirmation 
of what was already known. With the 
quantity of raw material so strictly lim- 
ited and with the possibility of fresh ma- 
terial apparently out of the question, a 
new “discovery” could be hoped for only 
in terms of a new theory; in actual prac- 
tice, Such a new “discovery’’ demanded 
the proof that something long believed 
was not so. At the height of the epidemic, 
there was scarcely one work of the ancient 
literature which had not been attacked as 
unauthentic, composite, biased, or untrue 
to fact. 

The Bible was pulled into the move- 
ment. Earlier higher criticism of the Old 
Testament had followed the contempo- 
rary and still sane literary criticism. Two 
fundamental discoveries had been made 
by these critics: They could distinguish 
between pre-Exilic and post-Exilic docu- 
ments, and they understood the principles 
on which Biblical narratives had been 
constructed; as with all ancient and me- 


dieval narratives, Greek, Latin, and Ara- 
bie alike, each book or section of a book 
was based on one source which was gen- 
erally unacknowledged and was filled out 
here and there by additional bits of infor- 
mation derived from other sources, regu- 
larly cited by exact title. This observa- 
tion was easily made, for, when compared 
with the books of Samuel and Kings, such 
a procedure could be proved in the work 
of the Chronicler. For testing the differ- 
ences between pre-Exilic and post-Exilic 
literature, these first critics had already 
dated two important documents com- 
posed during the transition; they had 
identified Deuteronomy as the Book of 
the Law “found” by Hilkiah in the reign 
of Josiah, 621 B.c., and had isolated Sec- 
ond Isaiah, written by an anonymous au- 
thor in the time of Cyrus, about 538 B.c, 
These were safe foundations for future re- 
search. 

This sound development of the Higher 
Criticism was rudely interrupted by the 
appearance of the Graf-Kuenen-Wellhau- 
sen school. The practices of the classicists 
at their worst were bodily imported, and 
Old Testament scholars improved on their 
minute dissection. Once the main lines of 
literary criticism were apparently fixed, 
the small amount of source material to be 
examined and the excessive nnmber of stu- 
dents, old and young, seeking fresh ‘“‘re- 
search” for publication, compelled a more 
and more detailed dissection. It was no 
longer enough to speak of a Yahwist, an 
Elohist, a Deuteronomist, or a Priestly 
writer; those who would understand cur- 
rent literature on the Old Testament must 
learn the mystic symbols J', J*?, J® and so 
forth, the same supralinear figures for 
E, D, P, to which must be added the 
various redactors up to REPP, 

At the height of its vogue, the system 
was petrified for the wonder of succeeding 
generations in the “‘Polychrome Bible” ed- 
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ited by Paul Haupt; the glaring and by no 
means artistic combination of colors 
which marked off each assumed source 
justified the irreverent in dubbing it the 
“Rainbow Bible.” In the prospectus for 
the proposed English edition, a page of 
Judges was published in the “original’”’ 
colors; an astounded and horrified public 
learned that dissection could be carried so 
far that one single verse must be divided 
among four authors! 

Publication of such results was enough 
to condemn the whole system. The Eng- 
lish edition was soon abandoned, although 
the Hebrew edition, thanks to a subven- 
tion, almost reached its close before it too 
collapsed. Old Testament scholarship was 
ready for a return to sanity. 

In unfortunate contrast to Old Testa- 
ment scholarship, that devoted to the 
New had never passed through a period 
of sane literary criticism. Precursors for a 
more “liberal” or even “radical’’ attitude 
toward the Bible as a whole may be cited 
in considerable numbers, although the 
contributing influences were neither classi- 
cal nor historical; Germany had invented 
a “philosophy of history”’ which too long 
dominated both New Testament thought 
and German historiography in the more 
recent fields. ““Modern’”’ investigation of 
the New Testament began in 1835 with 
the Life of Jesus by Strauss.'° Others 
have pointed out how it cleared the field 
of ancient rubbish;"' here we would em- 
phasize its defects, its unhistorical atti- 
tude, its philosophical distortions, its lack 


* Paul Haupt (ed.), The Sacred Books of the Old 
Testament (1893-1904); The Sacred Books of the Old 
and New Testaments (1898-99). 


1° David Friedrich Strauss, Das Leben Jesu (1835- 
36). 


1 Chester Charlton McCown, The Search for the 
Real Jesus (1940), a brilliant survey of the history of 
modern Gospel scholarship, of especial value for its 
analysis of the various schools of thought, the philo- 
sophical and theological tendencies which produced 
them, and the reasons why they all went astray. 


of proper source criticism, its assumption 
that “myth” could be all dominant in so 
“enlightened” a period of history, its de- 
nial of almost all historical data. Worst 
of all, it taught New Testament scholars 
that, as I read only the other day, 
“learned controversy’’ was justified in their 
discipline. 

Fortunately, the very Germany which 
was the fons et origo mali also produced the 
antidote. Though German historiogra- 
phy did not remain untouched by Hegel’s 
Philosophy of History when it came to in- 
terpretation, it remained true to its own 
principles of scientific investigation of the 
facts; ancient history was saved by one 
towering genius. 

The popular reputation of Mommsen 
rests on his History of Rome,” a brilliant 
sketch quite worthy a place by the side of 
Gibbon and Grote, but showing scarcely a 
trace of the principles which were to make 
Mommsen the master of all professional 
historians of antiquity during his own 
generation. From the Renaissance on- 
ward, classical students had brought to- 
gether increasingly large numbers of in- 
scriptions while historians had used them 
in somewhat hit-or-miss fashion. Momm- 
sen is the second founder of epigraphy. 

Each Latin inscription was tested in 
turn for authenticity, and the numerous 
Renaissance forgeries were rejected. Each 
was then dated and interpreted, after 
which it was incorporated in the monu- 
mental Corpus inscriptionum Latinarum.'* 
Germans had already formed such collec- 
tions, the Corpus inscriptionum Graeco- 
rum" of Boekh in particular, to be supple- 
mented by the Corpus inscriptionum At- 
ticarum™ of Kirchhoff, later incorporated 

12 Theodor Mommsen, Rémische Geschichte (1854— 
56); The History of Rome (1869-70). 

18 Corpus inscriptionum Latinarum (1863——). 

14 Corpus inscriptionum Graecorum (1828-77). 


15 Corpus insecriptionum Atticarum (1873——). 
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in the Inscriptiones Graecae."° Renan be- 
gan the parallel Corpus inscriptionum 
Semiticarum,."? 

Had Mommsen done no more than ini- 
tiate the sifting and collection of these 
huge masses of new epigraphic material 
for the historian, he would have deserved 
eternal gratitude. Our debt is far greater: 
he taught us how to use them. The young 
student whose linguistic ability is limited 
to English may glimpse the method in his 
Provinces of the Roman Empire,'* the only 
work of his later years honored by trans- 
lation into our own language. Those who 
do not fear the difficult, technical Ger- 
man of the Staatsrecht,!® the Strafrecht,?° 
and the numerous essays on every con- 
ceivable subject in the Forschungen* will 
realize how spectacular has been the revo- 
lution in our understanding of ancient his- 
tory effected by this utilization of such 
enormous quantities of new evidence. 
Never again can the student of ancient 
history pretend to investigate any prob- 
lem without the appropriate volumes of 
the respective Corpus at his elbow. This 
should be true also for the Biblical scholar, 
whose knowledge of the needful back- 
ground will be judged by his use or neglect 
of the inscriptions. 

Earlier historians like Thirwall® had 
carried down Greek history to the Roman 


16 Inscriptiones Graecae (1873———); Editio Minor 
(1924——_). 

17 Corpus inscriptionum Semiticarum (1881 to 
date). Those who know Ernest Renan only as author 
of the Vie de Jésus (1863) will be astonished to find 
that he is considered one of the ‘‘Masters of Semitic 
studies’’ by orientalists; cf. David Sidersky, Quelques 
portraits de nos mattires des études semitiques (1937), 
pp. 72 ff.; the historians Langlois and Seignobos (op. 
cit., p. 9) praise him equally as a master of historical 
method: ‘‘Renan has said some of the truest and best 
things that have ever been said on the historical sci- 
ences.”’ 

18 Mommsen, Die Provinzen (1885); The Provinces 
of the Roman Empire (1886). 

1® Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht (1887-88). 

2° Mommsen, Rémisches Strafrecht (1889). 

21 Mommsen, Rémische Forschungen (1864-79). 

22 Connop Thirwall, A History of Greece (1835-44). 


conquest, though with lessened interest 
for the later centuries. Nineteenth-cen- 
tury enthusiasm for democratic Athens 
led Grote to end true Greek history with 
Chaeronea and to deal with Alexander the 
Great in a sort of epilogue.** German po- 
litical reaction first truly understood the 
Hellenistic Age, and Droysen began his 
History of Hellenism™* with Alexander as 
prelude. Mommsen more and more em- 
phasized the Roman Empire, hitherto de- 
preciated in favor of the so-called ‘Re- 
public”; to our own day, the worlds of the 
Hellenistic states and of the Roman Em- 
pire have most attracted the attention of 
the historian looking for new problems. 


While Old Testament Higher Critics 
spun out their increasingly minute dissec- 
tions, and more and more took an agnos- 
tic attitude toward the recorded facts, this 
attitude was sharply challenged by excit- 
ing discoveries in the Near East. Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, Achaemenid Persian cunei- 
form, the languages of Babylonia and As- 
syria, had been partially deciphered.” It 
was possible to identify the Pharaoh of 
the oppression with a certain Ramses, the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus with another 
Ramessid. Shishak, who captured Jerusa- 
lem in the time of Rehoboam, had left a 
record of his conquests for all to read in 
the Karnak temple. Egyptian temple 
walls were covered with reliefs; the most 
ignorant tourist with his own eyes might 
identify objects, customs, and ritual prac- 
tices he had hitherto known only from the 
pages of the Sacred Book. 

Scarcely had these discoveries been 
made available to the Bible reader when 
Khorsabad, Kouyunjik, and Nimrud 


23 George Grote, A History of Greece (1846-56). 

24 J. G. Droysen, Geschichte des Hellenismus (1836- 
43). 

** Robert W. Rogers, A History of Babylonia and 
Assyria (6th ed., 1915), I, 1 ff., has given the classic 
account of discovery and decipherment. 
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were unearthed and at once became house- 
hold words. No longer was Sennacherib a 
mere name in the Bible; he could actually 
be seen on his throne directing the siege 
of Lachish. Our ancestors could read in 
translation his own account of how he shut 
up Hezekiah in Jerusalem and compare it 
with the strangely similar account in the 
Bible.” His father Sargon no longer made 
his sole appearance in a presumably un- 
authentic heading to a prophesy which 
possibly came from Isaiah; an inscription 
had been found which dated to the year 
the very campaign against Ashdod men- 
tioned in the heading, though only the 
Biblica! passage told us it was not Sargon 
himself but his Rab Shakeh who led the 
expedition.?” Critics had wondered if Sar- 
gon might not be identified with the Shal- 
maneser who according to the Bible put 
an end to the Northern Kingdom.”* A 
Shalmaneser appeared in the king lists, 
but it was his successor Sargon who 
claimed the capture of Samaria and gave 
the details of the deportation. It was pos- 
sible to walk in imagination through Sar- 
gon’s palace and to visit even the women’s 
quarters. From his own annals could be 
explained the reliefs on his walls. 

The Bible had seemed to make Tiglath 
Pileser and Pul separate rulers; the in- 
scriptions identified them. Tiglath Pi- 
leser’s invasions of Syria were referred to 
by Isaiah; the royal annals confirmed their 
reality. The Biblical writers did not tell 
all they knew; Ahab’s fight with Shal- 
maneser III at Qarqara and Jehu’s sub- 
mission to the same monarch a few years 
after filled important gaps in the Biblical 
narrative. A more exact Biblical chronol- 
ogy was possible. Before long, pictures of 
Ramses and Shishak, of Sennacherib be- 

%* 11 Kings 18:13—19:37. 

27 Isa, 20:1. 


2 Of. E. Riehm, Studien und Kritiken (1868), pp. 
168 ff.; F. Vigouroux, La Bible et les découvertes mod- 
dernes (5th ed.; 1889), IV, 137 ff. 


fore Lachish, of Sennacherib’s prism, of 
Egyptian and Assyrian manners and cus- 
toms, of the various Biblical peoples, were 
expected among the plates issued with ev- 
ery edition of the “Biblical Helps” found 
in the annotated Bibles. 

For a time, Biblical critics ignored these 
epoch-making discoveries. Then Schra- 
der’s Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old 
Testament® was translated and became a 
source book from which to draw proof 
texts to prove the Bible right in fact and 
atmosphere and the critics wrong. Sup- 
plemented by a flood of popularizing 
books, the general public was in a posi- 
tion to point out that the critics had blun- 
dered frightfully in far underestimating 
the reliability of the Old Testament nar- 
rative. Today we realize that Sayce’s 
Higher Criticism®® was somewhat too con- 
servative, but in its time its effects on Old 
Testament critics were devastating. As 
philologists delved deeper and deeper into 
the languages of the newly discovered doc- 
uments, the close similarity of Assyrian 
to Hebrew, the sameness of the intellec- 
tual and religious atmosphere, the iden- 
tity of the common life of all these con- 
temporary peoples, became so obvious 
that younger scholars quietly abandoned 
the agnosticism of their professors, while 
these professors attempted to bolster their 
declining cause by citing the same stock 
quotations from Schrader and employing 
the same stock illustrations. 

Equally destructive of Biblical agnosti- 
cism were the Biblical Researches of Ed- 
ward Robinson,*' whose centenary we 
have just celebrated. Under the guidance 
of the missionary Eli Smith, Robinson 

2° Eberhard Schrader, Die Keilinschriften und das 


alte Testament (1872; 2d ed., 1883); The Cuneiform 
Inscriptions and the Old Testament (1885-88). 


30 A. H. Sayce, The ‘“‘Higher Criticism’’ and the 
Verdict of the Monuments (1894). 


%} Edward Robinson, Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine, Mount Sinai, and Arabia Petraea (1841). 
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made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. To 
his astonishment and delight, he found 
that literally hundreds of places, of which 
he had read in the Holy Book, were still 
in existence, their names preserved sound 
for sound in the Biblical form. Thereafter, 
increasing crowds of pilgrims and tourists 
read the appropriate Biblical passages on 
the very spot where the events they re- 
counted took place; after such an experi- 
ence, the returned pilgrims could scarcely 
be expected to take stock in agnostic the- 
ories. Jerusalem was excavated ;* if noth- 
ing comparable to the marvels of Egypt 
and Assyria was uncovered, the Bible was 
better understood. 

Now that the true sites were identified, 
Robinson was justified in discarding the 
“sacred sites’”’ which had grown up during 
the centuries. Unfortunately, Protestant 
bias was as extreme as ecclesiastical “‘su- 
perstition”’; the few early and undoubt- 
edly authentic sites remembered by the 
older churches were rejected with the far 
more numerous false,** and in consequence 
new supersititions took their place, for ex- 
ample, the notorious “Garden Tomb’’— 
entrance fee one shilling. 

Visits to Rome and rarer pilgrimages to 
Jerusalem were supplemented by trips to 
Corinth, Athens, and Thessalonica. The 
more ambitious or wealthier might follow 
the three journeys of St. Paul or read the 
letters to each of the “Seven Churches of 
Asia”’ in its respective city. Local color 
began to appear in a few books on the 
New Testament. 

A new epoch in Greek and Roman his- 
toriography was initiated when Schlie- 

# ©, W. Wilson and Charles Warren, The Recovery 


of Jerusalem (1871); Charles Warren, 
Jerusalem (1876). 


The greatest living authority on Jerusalem, 
Pére Hughes Vincent, in his /érusalem, Vol. I: Jérusa- 
lem antique (1912), p. 41 n., justly criticizes another 
great authority on geography, George Adam Smith, 
Jerusalem (1908), I, 248, for his unfair attitude on the 
site of the Holy Sepulcher and the line of the Second 
Wall. 


Underground 


mann in his scorn for vain discussion ap- 
pealed to the spade for proof that Troy 
had actually existed. Mycenae and Tiryns 
were dug in turn, and the world gaped in 
astonishment to find that the culture of 
the Mycenaean Empire was even more 
glorious than that which Homer had de- 
scribed.** Other sites of the Empire were 
unearthed; by the time that Crete had 
been laid bare, showing a much earlier and 
still more glorious civilization,® the world 
had almost lost its capacity for wonder 
and the skeptics were dead or silent. 

The effect of Schliemann’s discoveries 
on current agnostic criticism of the classics 
was even more disastrous than the effect 
earlier of the Assyrian digs on Biblical 
Higher Criticism. But while the oriental- 
ist had been deflected by the unwieldy 
mass of documents clamoring for deciph- 
erment, the classicist had found nothing 
which he could read; this lack of written 
evidence enforced closer examination of 
the unwritten sources. Thus quickly the 
former antiquarianism evolved into an 
archeology which had become in its own 
right a disciplined science. 

At one stroke, archeology had cut the 
knot which most hampered the historian 
of antiquity. For both Greece and Rome 
the truly historic period was preceded by 
a long stretch of what was called “tradi- 
tional” or legendary times. It could not 
be ignored, because it was warp and woof 
of ancient civilization; it could not be un- 
thinkingly accepted, for it obviously was 
not history by any proper definition of the 
term. The first task of the historian was 
to clear away what was so obviously false; 
thus we find Niebuhr, in his History of 
Rome,* taking a completely agnostic atti- 
tude toward the Regal Period. This was 


** Heinrich Schliemann, Ilios (1880). 

%* Arthur John Evans, The Palace of Minos (1921-— 
35). 

%*B. G. Niebuhr, Lectures on the History of Rome 
(1844). 
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too drastic; so important a phase of an- 
cient civilization could not be ignored. 
The next step is seen in Grote’s History of 
Greece,*” where the traditional story is 
told in full and with literary skill, but the 
historian refuses to guarantee what is told 
before 776 B.c. Their successors attempt- 
ed to salvage various odds and ends as 
historical, as we now realize with a modi- 
cum of success, but human ingenuity un- 
aided was not enough to produce an ac- 
ceptable picture, much less to challenge the 
still dominant agnostic school of Wolf. 

The results of Schliemann’s excava- 
tions afforded the historian for the first 
time a valid test for the traditional story. 
Every year the amount of evidence has 
grown, and the picture has become clear- 
er. There are similar stories of Hebrew 
origins in the Old Testament, and they 
too are obviously traditional. At first, 
they had been swept away as hopelessly 
unhistorical; later, attempts had been 
made to salvage various elements, though 
with even less success. Now at last exca- 
vation offered an adequate method of 
check.** 

Earlier excavators in classical lands 
could never be called professionals.*® 
They visited these fabled lands because 
of their interest in Greek and Latin litera- 
ture, and their excavations were a by- 
product. Lack of a developed technique 
was indeed a serious disadvantage, but 
there was partial compensation in their 
deep and firsthand knowledge of the life 
of the distant past as gained through 
reading the literature in the original 


4? Grote, op. cit., I, 1ff. 

* The sweeping condemnation of ‘legend’ by 
Langlois and Seignobos (op. cit., pp. 181 ff.) belongs to 
pre-archeological days. 


** The paragraphs which follow are a condensation 
of a paper read at a meeting devoted to Near East 
archeology under the auspices of the section on 
anthropology of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in connection with the Chi- 
cago Century of Progress. 


tongues. As specialists in archeology or 
art appeared, the sound tradition that ac- 
quaintance with the original tongues was 
imperative continued to be observed. 

Earlier excavation in Bible lands re- 
sulted most often from the wish to secure 
light on the Bible itself. Central though 
the Old Testament was to oriental stud- 
ies, it never dominated the field to the de- 
gree in which Greek and Latin literature 
did the classical. Already there were spe- 
cialists to whom the Bible was of personal 
interest only as it threw side lights on their 
own subjects. As public interest in these 
subjects grew while that in the Bible defi- 
nitely lessened, it was no longer necessary 
to emphasize the new light on the Bible 
to be expected in order to secure funds 
needed for fresh excavation. 

The first World War had excited a new 
interest in the Near East. To the military 
campaigns there waged were added the 
problems of reorganization in the period 
which succeeded. Newly established or 
rejuvenated nations were anxious for the 
large sums of money which should flow in 
with the excavators, and for the newly ex- 
cavated objects for their almost empty 
museums, to be theirs for a concession. 
Fresh hordes of tourists were expected to 
bring wealth in their train. The offers of 
the governments were generous and the 
response was given by numerous excava- 
tion parties. 

Trained excavators for the sudden de- 
mand were lacking. A few were recruited 
from Biblical students, whose knowledge 
of the oriental languages at least was ade- 
quate. Architects were of course needed, 
and might be pressed into other forms of 
archeological labor. Young historians 
found an opportunity for a firsthand ac- 
quaintance with the peoples they studied. 
A few archeologists, trained in Greece, in 
Central Europe, or even in American pre- 
history, drifted in and gave an initiation 
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into excavation technique. All learned 
Near Eastern archeology the hard way, 
the method of trial and error, through ac- 
tual digging and attempted classification 
of the finds. 

Out of this conglomerate mass emerged 
the present-day archeologist. Unified 
only by a roughly common method of ex- 
cavation, archeologists by profession 
might range in equipment from the pro- 
fessor of oriental languages in one of our 
greatest universities to the field-trained 
expert who knew and cared little for the 
languages and customs of the ancient 
peoples whose remains he laid bare or for 
those of their modern successors. The re- 
sults of these expensive excavations have 
been equally varied; in some, the material 
is so well arranged and interpreted that 
nothing remains for the historian except 
condensation and incorporation; the “‘fin- 
ished” production of others consists of 
nothing but extracts from the field note- 
book. 

In so far as the large sums of money 
granted were intended to contribute to 
that picture of ancient civilizations which 
we call history, the money has often been 
wasted. In some cases, it has been worse 
than wasted. Heavy on the conscience of 
the excavator should always weigh the 
realization that all excavation is destruc- 
tive: by his deliberate action, he is de- 
stroying forever evidence which is unique, 
and which might last indefinitely did he 
not invoke the spade. His sole justifica- 
tion is that the information has hitherto 
remained unknown and that it is now re- 
- covered for the benefit of posterity. If he is 
a conscientious archeologist, he will often 
be depressed by the thought that he has 
missed so much through inevitable con- 
temporary ignorance, but he will console 
himself by realization that the gain has 
been greater than the loss; if he is incom- 
petent or unwilling to take the necessary 


time and labor, it is the unforgivable 
sin. 

If the work of excavation, recording, 
classification, and publication has been 
honestly and skilfully carried out, the re- 
sult is sound and the data presented must 
be accepted as scientifically correct, sub- 
ject only to the inevitable modification in 
detail which will come from future exca- 
vation. Accumulation of an uncorrelated 
mass of individual facts is, however, only 
the first step in our search for the truth 
about that distant past; what do these 
facts mean? To the degree in which the 
archeologist himself answers these ques- 
tions, he has not merely lightened the task 
of the historian; there are many questions 
which the unaided historian can never 
hope to answer. Our best archeologists 
can give a definite answer; unless the ex- 
cavator knows the languages and customs 
of the peoples, ancient and modern, who 
occupied the site, he will miss the “im- 
ponderable”’ evidence he destroys and 
which can never again be recovered.*° 

In archeology, as in history, the first 
question is that of chronology. Relative 
chronology is simple: One stratum is 
above another and the upper is therefore 
the later. Reversal of strata through later 
deliberate clearance, as at Kerak, is rare; 
mixture of strata through later building 
operations is a constant threat. The re- 
verse order of lake and river terraces is a 
phenomenon of Pleistocene chronology. 
No one site is likely to give us all the 
strata of even a single small area; we did 
not know that Tell el Jedeideh in northern 
Syria was the exception which proved the 
rule until 187 mounds had been examined 


“Cf. John A. Wilson, “Archeology as a Tool in 
Humanistic and Social Studies,"" J/NES, I (1942), 


3 ff., a much-needed warning to professional archeolo- 
gists delivered before a symposium under that title 
during the Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration of the 
University of Chicago. 
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in the ‘Amugq area.*' Unless, therefore, we 
have excavated a large number of sites, 
we may still suspect that a period or two 
is missing. If, however, our work is ex- 
act, we do have the strata in correct or- 
der. When the archeologist begins his ex- 
cavation, he does not know how many 
strata are in the mound and he is justified 
in numbering from the top; since his ulti- 
mate result is to be chronological history, 
he should reverse his number of strata and 
begin his description with the lowest stra- 
tum, in the publication. As he traces the 
upward development of culture through 
the ages, strata and building periods 
should be turned into cultures and phases. 
For the definitely prehistoric periods his 
work is done. 

Fortunately for the historian, the great- 
er and far more interesting quantity of 
material comes from periods in which 
writing was known to at least some por- 
tions of the world. Babylonia and Egypt 
had invented writing by something like 
3,000 B.c. Thereafter we have true his- 
tory, and the only chronology henceforth 
permissible must be in historical terms, 
gradually becoming more precise as we 
approach the Christian Era. In any given 
stratum of the mounds excavated in these 
two countries, we are likely to find a bit 
of writing, perhaps dated to the year of a 
named king which can in turn be dated 
with more or less exactness to the year 
before Christ, or perhaps more roughly 
dated by paleography. If no writing is 
found in one mound, we can be sure it 
will be found in some other, accompanied 
by the same material culture. We must 
never forget that any writing, however 
fragmentary, can be more aceurately 
dated than any material object whatso- 
ever. As chronological evidence, writing 


“ Robert Braidwood, 
Antioch (1937). 


Mounds in the Plain of 


always takes precedence over archeologi- 
cal material. 

Thus it follows inevitably that we 
should never attempt to date any object 
by archeology alone after the time when, 
by a proper combination of archeological 
data and of writing, we may secure a more 
precise date in historical terms. We are 
perfectly justified in speaking of a Paleo- 
lithic age and of its subdivisions. We may 
assume a Neolithic to account for certain 
phenomena—the appearance of domesti- 
cated animals, cultivated plants, pottery, 
formal religion—though we must admit 
that the term ‘Neolithic’’ is unfortunate, 
since stone artifacts are no longer char- 
acteristic, and we may prefer to speak of 
village cultures or even of proto-history. 
We may trace a Chalcolithic, or age of 
flint mixed with a few bits of hammered 
copper. We may find the beginnings of a 
true Copper Age when ore was first 
smelted. All these periods appeared be- 
fore writing and so before the dawn of 
written history. 

Thereafter we are in history and must 
employ historical nomenclature; to speak 
of an early, middle, and late bronze, es- 
pecially when we now know that the 10 
per cent tin formula for the artificial metal 
did not come into use until well into later 
times, is simply to perpetuate the errors 
of our ignorant predecessors. Still more 
absurd is the use of early or middle iron; 
the most hardy traditionalist would 
scarcely carry on the trinitarian concept 
of archeological nomenclature into a late 
iron which ended with the fall of the Ro- 
man Empire! 

Soon after the invention of writing, we 
find references to other countries in the 
literatures of Babylonia and Egypt; about 
the end of the third millennium they 
themselves begin to show writing. 
Through these still rare samples, and 
much more through the discovery of ob- 
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jects in stratified sites which are paralleled 
by other objects in other stratified sites 
of Babylonia and Egypt, we are already 
able to date any object of a given period 
to an approximate time in our own cal- 
endar. Within wider limits, increasing in 
length as we proceed from the focus of 
culture in the Near East, we date objects 
of a given period from Europe. 

So long as medieval history lacked a 
close connection with prehistoric times, it 
was quite possible for the professional his- 
torian to declare that prehistory should 
be taken in the literal sense, before his- 
tory. During the last generation, history, 
especially in the medieval period, has 
ceased to be dependent on the written rec- 
ord alone; castles, cathedrals, statues and 
stained-glass windows, illuminations, ob- 
jects of daily life, are no longer valued 
merely as attractive illustrations of col- 
lege textbooks; they have become direct 
sources for important sections of the nar- 
rative. .In this, the medievalist was sim- 
ply following the example of his classical 
brother. 

The gap between the Paleolithic flint 
implement and the medieval cathedral 
has been filled by the archeologist with a 
whole series of splendid if illiterate cul- 
tures. Archeological checks by means of 
objects manufactured in the Near East or, 
later, in the classical world, and imported 
to the northern lands where they have 
been found associated with other objects 
of the native cultures, have permitted us 
to date each culture to its proper century 
or two, until we penetrate the age of the 
barbarian invasions. Today there is no 
gap; we can trace the whole evolution of 
man in Europe from the men of the Old 
Stone age to the second World War. There 
is no longer excuse for distinguishing be- 
tween history and prehistory. 

Archeology, however, by itself, can 
give us only relative chronology; aided by 


written documents, it can afford a chro- 
nology exact within certain limits. What 
can it contribute to narrative and cultural 
history? The answer is of the same char- 
acter: very little when it stands alone, 
very much when used to expand and to 
illuminate the evidence from written 
sources. 

What can archeology tell us of race? 
Absolutely nothing while the archeologist 
ignorantly throws the skeletal material on 
the dump heap; very much when he turns 
it over to the physical anthropologist. In 
the absence of skeletons, a virtually com- 
plete change in the material culture does 
no more than imply that the dominant 
element in the population has changed its 
character—though not of necessity its 
race. But rarely do we find complete 
change; survivals from the preceding cul- 
ture indicate that the basal element has 
remained the same. Frequently we may 
trace through the centuries the same es- 
sential culture, and the variations repre- 
sent only the natural evolution within. If 
in terms of chronology and of geographical 
continuity we are able to trace the move- 
ment of a culture from one locality to an- 
other, we may suspect that we are tracing 
the progress of a people, though we must 
first make sure that it is not merely cul- 
tural borrowing; to connect two isolated 
objects because typologically they are the 
same is quite inadmissible. 

Archeology can throw no light on the 
question of language; written documents 
are necessary, but these must be used 
with caution. Asa rule, they do represent 
the language common to the whole popu- 
lation. Sometimes, however, the language 
is only that of the ruling classes, as was 
clearly the case originally with the lands 
conquered by the “Aryans.” Sometimes 
the reverse was true, as when the ‘‘Cauca- 
sian’ tongue of earlier Mitannians was 
written by kings whose names are Indo- 
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Iranian. The Assyrian tablets of Cappa- 
docia are the letters and business records 
of Assyrian merchants colonized in their 
own “factory” with local autonomy under 
native rulers. 

Loan-words prove cultural contact. 
Survivals of an older tongue indicate a 
mixed population. Personal names are es- 
pecially valuable, for as a rule they are in 
the form of a phrase or even a sentence. 
They too may prove a mixed population. 
When they are names of foreigners, they 
may teach us much of languages spoken 
by still illiterate peoples. 

Archeology is most useful for general 
culture, religion in particular. It gives us 
temples, altars, utensils. When we find a 
ritual adapted to these remains in use 
among historical peoples, we have every 
right to assume that here too the ritual 
was much the same. Larger statues and 
reliefs have an obvious cult purpose; fig- 
urines have less clearly a religious inten- 
tion, while amulets are difficult to distin- 
guish from personal ornaments. But again 
writing comes to our aid: personal names 
may remember gods long since banned; 
ritual embalm long-forgotten beliefs. 

As we descend the stream of history 
through the later second millennium, we 
pass through the period of tradition, 
about the same for the Hebrews as for the 
Greeks. Other and more complicated 
problems now face us, and they require 
every possible resource of the historian. 

Just before the dawn of written history, 
we always find a period of legend. Theo- 
doric the Ostrogoth and Attila the Hun 
are historical figures thanks to Greek and 
Latin sources; the German Nibelungenlied 
remembers only their distorted names as 
heroes. If so minor a figure of Greek tra- 
dition as Eteocles appears in a Hittite let- 
ter with the correct paternity,” there is a 


“EE. Forrer, Mittheilungen der deutschen Orient- 
Gesellschaft, LXII (1924), 7 f. 


good possibility that some day we may re- 
cover Agamemnon, Nestor, Achilles, and 
Odysseus, whose capitals are well known 
from excavation; the fair maid Briseis 
will continue to be known only from 
Homer. Joshua in person is mentioned 
in an Amarna letter,** though only as a 
minor chieftain; Moses may have bor- 
rowed the birth legend of Sargon, but he 
too is presumably a historical oracle- 
giver and leader, though he did not give 
the law codes later assigned him. Sargon 
of Agade himself, long recalled only 
through the legend of his birth and 
through omen texts, is today well known 
from his own inscriptions.‘ Gilgamesh as 
hero of the twelve-tablet epic is purely 
literary; Gilgamesh who rebuilt a ward of 
Nippur has a good chance of being his- 
torical.“ One of the kings who together 
formed “Menes’’, traditional uniter of 
Egypt, was Aha; a vase bearing his name 
may be seen in the museum gallery below 
my office. 

When in our backward search we no 
longer have any probability of remem- 
brance of individuals, we still have a 
vague recollection of more general condi- 
tions. If Aeneas, Turnus, and Romulus 
never existed, archeology proves Lavin- 
ium, Alba Longa, and Palatine Rome. 
Etruscan dominance of Rome and the 
Servian constitution and wall are un- 
doubted, though Servius Tullius we may 
hesitate to accept. The Homeric “Cata- 
logue of Ships” lists exactly the cities 
which flourished in the Mycenaean Em- 
pire; for the greater part they have been 
excavated. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
may never have lived as human beings, 

47 A. T. Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syria 
(1931), pp. 188, 197, 201. 


44R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the Old 
Testament (1912), pp. 135 ff.; A. Poebel, Historical 
Texts (1914), pp. 173 ff. 


“ Rogers, op. cit., pp. 80 ff.; Poebel, op. cit., pp. 
143 ff. 
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but the sites they visited have been found, 
and their stories witness stages in evolu- 
tion. Etana, carried to heaven on the 
back of an eagle, is no doubt wrongly 
listed among the kings of the Uruk dy- 
nasty; excavation has proved that proto- 
historic dynasties assigned to Uruk and 
Kish were realities, though other kings 
may be named by the inscriptions un- 
earthed. We are told of cities which ex- 
isted before the universal flood; the exca- 
vator proves the outstanding position of 
Shuruppak, Eridu, and Nippur. Predy- 
nastic Egypt is remembered in the dynas- 
ties of half-divine beings reported by 
Manetho, while the division between up- 
per and lower Egypt is recalled by the 
double crown and the separate adminis- 
tration of historical times. Prehistoric 
vases bear the ensigns of city-states which 
later had sunk to the status of nomes, still 
ruled by the same gods and goddesses. 
But always we ultimately reach the point 
where, as the Greeks put it, the ancestry 
of the hero “ascends to the gods.’’ What- 
ever we are told of yet earlier times is now 
pure myth. 


During this generation in which arche- 
ology was revolutionizing the classical 
world and Old Testament study, New 
Testament students remained virtually 
untouched; at best, an Old Testament 
scholar writing an Archaeology and the 
Bible* added a few casual examples of 
light on the New Testament. This unfor- 
tunate situation was by no means entirely 
the fault of the New Testament scholars. 
Those oriental archeologists to whom ar- 
cheology was summed up in excavation 
were too often ignorant of both classics 
and Bible. Only through such ignorance 
can we explain their constant sneers at 
strata which were “only Greco-Roman” 


«© G. A. Barton, Archaeology and the Bible (1916), 
and later editions. 


and which were therefore not properly ex- 
cavated, recorded, and published, to the 
eternal loss of priceless evidence. There 
was complete failure to realize that in 
these despised Greco-Roman strata lay 
many a clue to the interpretation of the 
New Testament background. 

Fortunately, there were classical arche- 
ologists whose outlook was less provincial. 
City after city was excavated; the greater 
number of the recovered buildings and ob- 
jects came from the Hellenistic and Ro- 
man imperial periods, but, while rejoicing 
over the rarer finds from earlier times, the 
excavators just as carefully published the 
commoner later. Other archeologists, who 
seldom—if ever—used the spade, traveled 
from end to end of the Roman Empire in 
their search for new inscriptions and new 
monuments. A few ventured beyond its 
borders to follow the trail of Alexander 
and his successors. 

The historian benefited enormously 
from all these new discoveries. Democrat- 
ic Athens came alive, though other Greek 
city-states emerged from twilight to chal- 
lenge its pre-eminence in the pages of our 
older histories. But it was for the history 
of the Hellenistic East and of the Roman 
Empire that the truly sensational discov- 
eries were made. 

Hitherto the first century of the Hellen- 
istic age had remained virtually a blank. 
Contemporary literary sources were scant, 
represented too often only by a few “frag- 
ments” preserved in quotation by later 
writers. Chronology itself was frequently 
in doubt. Now a huge quantity of inserip- 
tions, a large proportion of official charac- 
ter, and not a few actual royal rescripts, 
threw a flood of light on the attitude of the 
conquerors. Not all were in Greek. The 
orientalist added examples in Egyptian 
hieroglyphic, Akkadian cuneiform, and 
Phoenician alphabet as well as clay tablets 
for the chronology. After the first century 
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of the period, literary sources had been 
more generous and so the history was bet- 
ter known; nevertheless, the new sources 
were so much fuller that there was scarce- 
ly a page which had previously been writ- 
ten on the Roman Orient that did not 
need drastic revision, while many new 
chapters must be prepared from the be- 
ginning. Mahaffy gave the world a com- 
pletely new picture of Hellenistic culture 
and a more detailed history of the Ptole- 
mies,*? while Bevan did a similar service 
for the Seleucids.** 

In all this exciting second Renaissance, 
New Testament critics took no part, for 
they were too busy following the swings 
of ordinary classical literary criticism. 
About the turn of the century, their criti- 
cism was at its best. Certain results might 
be considered assured. Matthew could 
not have written the First Gospel, at 
least in its present form; John, the Fourth 
Gospel, the Epistles, or the Revelation; 
or Paul, the Letter to the Hebrews. The 
first letter of John was composed by the 
author of our present Fourth Gospel, or 
at least by a man whose theology was 
much the same. The Apocalypse came 
from a later John. Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke had a common narrative source, 
written in Greek. Matthew and Luke em- 
ployed another common source, also com- 
posed in Greek and chiefly interested in 
Jesus’ sayings. When the greatest church 
historian of the day, Adolf Harnack, 
turned back to New Testament times and 
introduced a more historical and therefore 
more conservative attitude,*® it seemed to 
the bystander that New Testament criti- 


“7 J. P. Mahaffy, Greek Life and Thought from the 
Death of Alexander to the Roman Conquest (1887); 
The Empire of the Ptolemies (1895); A History of Egypt 
under the Ptolemaic Dynasty (1899). 


‘SE. R. Bevan, The House of Seleucus (1902). 


‘* Adolf Harnack, Beitrdge zur Einleitung in das 
Neue Testament (1906-1911); New Testament Studies 
(1907-12). 


cism was about to foilow the path taken 
by critics of the Old. 

Against these solid achievements was, 
however, to be placed many unfortunate 
failures to reach the truth. Among them 
may be counted denial of the authenticity 
of James and Jude, a similar denial of a 
few or of many of Paul’s letters, and doubt 
of the accuracy of Luke’s Acts. The crit- 
ics, through their lack of knowledge of 
the contemporary historical background, 
failed to recognize the amazing fashion in 
which John’s narrative fitted that as yet 
unrealized background. Equally strange 
was their belief that Mark, for nineteen 
centuries universally recognized as a mere 
epitome, was the common source of Mat- 
thew and Luke and therefore the only 
usable source for the life of Jesus; since 
Mark was so obviously unhistorical in so 
many respects, in the end New Testament 
critics were driven to the conclusion, in- 
evitable on their Marcan hypothesis, that 
while Jesus was undoubtedly an historical 
personage, we could know but little of his 
life and sayings. 

If New Testament critics still thought 
it possible to carry on their studies uncon- 
taminated by the outside world, they were 
sadly mistaken. To the students of antiq- 
uity, the New Testament formed one 
small collection of brief documents which 
dealt with one phase of the history of a 
period in which more and more their re- 
search was being centered. It had fasci- 
nated them from childhood; in their youth 
they had read its simple though at times 
queer but intelligible Greek ; a small Greek 
Testament was cheap and could easily be 
slipped into a saddlebag. Sites mentioned 
in its pages—Rome, Athens, Corinth, Per- 
gamum, Ephesus—were excavated; other 
sites were visited and searched for monu- 
ments and inscriptions; some, like Lystra, 
were identified for the first time.®® It be- 


50 J. R. 8. Sterrett, Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor, 
(1888), p. 142. 
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came regular practice for archeologists to 
read the Greek Testament on the spot. 

On their return home, excavators and 
travelers re-read their Greek Testaments. 
They found that many a passage which 
had baffled the armchair commentators 
was perfectly clear in the light of their 
newly acquired knowledge. Other pas- 
sages afforded welcome confirmation to 
the evidence they had already collected 
on their own problems, and these were 
quoted in appropriate articles in their own 
learned journals. 

In their enthusiasm,some of these classi- 
cal scholars felt it their duty to pass on 
this information to New Testament schol- 
ars. Best known was Sir William Ramsay, 
universally recognized by students of an- 
tiquity as the outstanding living author- 
ity on Asia Minor. Much of his best work, 
a wealth of information on topography, 
history, Roman administration, law, reli- 
gion, manners and customs, is unfortu- 
nately preserved only in his New Testa- 
ment studies such as The Church in the 
Roman Empire, St. Paul, the Traveller and 
the Roman Citizen, his commentary on Ga- 
latians, and his Seven Churches of Asia.*' 

These books had a great vogue in his 
own day and are still re-read by profes- 
sional students of the ancient world. To 
them, it seems unbelievable that they 
met an almost universally hostile recep- 
tion from contemporary critics. In their 
eyes, they alone were competent to ex- 
pound the New Testament; how dared a 
confessed outsider to invade with profane 
foot the sacred precinct, claim that he 
alone could explain many a difficult pas- 
sage in the sacred volume, and even assert 
that professional New Testament scholars 
were wrong in method and in results? 

51 W. M. Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire 
(1893); St. Paul, the Traveller and the Roman Citizen 
(1895); A Historical Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle 


to the Galatians (1900); The Letters to the Seven Churches 
of Asia (1905); The Cities of St. Paul (1907). 


A generation later, Ramsay’s account 
of his experiences with the critics still has 
a familiar ring. As an example, critics had 
hitherto followed the witness of the head- 
ing to Paul’s famous letter and had as- 
serted that its destination was the people 
of the yet barbarous Galatians in the 
north of the province to which they gave 
its name. With the wealth of learning 
which only the master of Asia Minor stu- 
dents couid muster, Ramsay showed that 
a Galatian destination in this decade was 
incredible, that the letter itself meant just 
what it said, that it was written to the 
churches of Galatia, and that these must 
be found in the communities of South Ga- 
latia which were converted by Paul on an 
earlier journey as reported by Acts: 


The North-Galatian Theory, which was 
possible only because of the obscurity of the 
subject and the general misapprehension of 
historical facts, established itself in current 
opinion and was taught in every school and in 
all ordinary text books. Though always de- 
nied and contested by a few, yet it was prac- 
tically master of the field of instruction; and 
thus it could create a presumption in its favor 
in almost every mind. The vast majority of 
readers never heard of any other theory; and it 
became known to individuals usually through 
some contemptuous reference made by some 
revered teacher, who glanced at it only to dis- 
miss it. Finally, distinguished and deservedly 
respected scholars deduced from the epi- 
graphic results of modern research conclusive 
proof of the accepted theory, and declared 
that the opposite view was now finally ejected 
from educated minds! 


Unpleasant as was this experience, 
worse was to come: 


It is not enough to state in a brief summary 
the general bearing of the facts, geographical, 
political, historical, legal, which disprove the 
current .... view. This has been done and 
the . . . . champions [of the rival theory] meet 


some one statement with a flat denial, and 
treat the rest with silent contempt; then, dis- 
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lodged from their first defence, they deny some 
other statement, and again necessitate a la- 
borious demonstration.® 


The fundamental vice of these New 
Testament critics was obvious to all but 
themselves; they stubbornly refused to 
admit that the New Testament docu- 
ments formed only a small part of the lit- 
erature of antiquity, as New Testament 
times formed a small though important 
segment of one single period in ancient his- 
tory. They refused to accept data at the 
hands of the outstanding authorities in the 
classical world if they did not possess theo- 
logical credentials, and when their own 
pretensions to scholarship were chal- 
lenged, they set the rules according to 
which the debate should be conducted. 
They had no reason for surprise when 
Ramsay and his fellows abandoned the 
hopeless task of converting these deter- 
mined controversialists and henceforth 
submitted their studies to the more cour- 
teous criticism of those who knew the an- 
cient world, and their discoveries to an ed- 
ucated public already distrustful of the 
“liberal’’ critic. 

Newly found monuments and inscrip- 
tions had revolutionized contemporary 
knowledge of the ancient world; still more 
revolutionary was the emergence of papy- 
rology as a separate discipline. The reign 
of papyri in ancient research may be said 
to date from 1891, when the historian 
Mahaffy published the first volume of the 
Revenue Laws of Ptolemy I1.** Long-neg- 
lected papyri in the great collections were 
dusted off and their publication initiated. 
Other collections were formed in Europe 
and America, for as yet papyri were 
abundant in the hands of Egyptian deal- 
ers, and prices were low. A Graeco-Ro- 
man Branch of the Egypt Exploration 


s* Ramsay, Galatians, pp. 7 f. 


** Mahaffy, 
1905). 


The Flinders Petrie Papyri (1891-— 


Fund was established and dug over the 
mounds of the Nile Valley, searching only 
for papyri, as a generation earlier Assyri- 
ologists had sought only for clay tablets, 
and both as happy to buy as to unearth. 
Stately volumes presented these once de- 
spised scraps. Experts appeared who could 
restore papyrus fragments, who could date 
papyri with almost miraculous accuracy, 
who could explain their often ungramma- 
tical and regularly technical Greek, or who 
prepared special grammars and vocabu- 
laries. 

Classical scholars and historians of clas- 
sical antiquity worked side by side in 
closest collaboration, and the results of 
their common labors brought a new era to 
classical studies. In the period of radical 
literary criticism, it had seemed as if 
nothing remained to future students of 
the classics except working over the old 
straw; now every year saw new volumes 
containing hitherto unknown literary 
texts. Textual criticism took on new life 
when, instead of manuscripts from the 
tenth and eleventh centuries of our era, 
the text of Homer could be reconstructed 
in large part from fragments copied cen- 
turies earlier, some even in the third cen- 
tury B.c. Few were the standard writers 
without papyrus witness for portions of 
the text. 

The learned world gasped when whole 
books were recovered. Aristotle’s Consti- 
tutional History of Athens furnished mate- 
rial for a flock of historical studies. The 
poems of Bacchylides, second in reputa- 
tion only to Pindar, were published. The 
problem as to who wrote the Oryrhynchus 
Hellenica became a burning question. 
Fresh poems of Sappho and Alcaeus and of 
other scarce less famous melic poets were 
published and restored, even to the veriest 
scraps. The booty of less known or un- 
known writers was simply immense. The 
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lowliest collection of scholia might afford 
fresh items of interest to the historian. 

But where the historian found himself 
most at home was amid the thousands of 
documents. Some of these historians had 
specialized in the early Hellenistic period. 
A few years before, they had rejoiced 
when to their hitherto scanty literary rec- 
ords there had been added so many in- 
scriptions; now they were deluged by 
sources of the very best character, the 
more trustworthy because never intended, 
like the inscriptions, for the public. An 
accurate chronology was at last possible; 
events of world significance whose dates 
had been hotly debated were fixed by a 
casual reference. New events of quite 
equal importance were first glimpsed or 
first learned in detail. Equally striking 
discoveries illuminated the later Roman 
Republic, the Roman Empire, the Byzan- 
tine Empire, and even the early rule of the 
Arabs. 

The vast majority of the documents 
were of an administrative or economic na- 
ture, and new books devoted to these as- 
pects alone could be prepared. New light 
was thrown on religion—pagan, Jewish, or 
Christian. In fact, there was no element 
of the social structure which did not re- 
ceive illumination. It is significant of the 
historian’s interest that at the present mo- 
ment half the American students of an- 
cient history are also trained papyrolo- 
gists with stately volumes of papyri texts 
to their credit while the remainder use the 
papyri constantly. There is no need for 
outsiders to remind them of the papyri. 

For once, New Testament studies were 
up to date. Only four years after the 
publication of the first volume of the 
Revenue Laws, a young German licentiate 
in theology, Gustav Adolf Deissmann, 
brought out his Bible Studies** and ferti- 


% Adolf Deissmann, Bibelstudien (1895); 
Studies (1901). 


Bible 


lized the exhausted New Testament field 
from the papyri. With the English trans- 
lation of 1901, the reputation of the young 
scholar was made. Fresh books and fresh 
editions of the older books were in de- 
mand; he was invited to lecture in Eng- 
land and America, and at home he was 
given a professorship. The breach in the 
tight little wall which hitherto had con- 
fined New Testament studies, and the ad- 
dition of so much new territory, went al- 
most unrecognized because the man who 
made the innovation was himself a pro- 
fessional theologian. It was therefore 
proper for theological seminaries and the- 
ological professors to buy their own pa- 
pyri, for professors to edit papyrus read- 
ers for the clergy; in fact, now to be up 
to date, one must cite the papyri. 
Deissmann was by no means unaware 
of the cultural background for the New 
Testament afforded by the papyri. Per- 
haps his greatest single contribution was 
the discovery that Paul did not write for- 
mal epistles, dull as dust for all but the 
theologian; rather, he composed letters, 
full of life, growing out of his own experi- 
ence and saturated by his own unique 
character. Unfortunately, the critics did 
not apply the discovery to the determina- 
tion of which letters were authentic.” 
More and more the papyri tended to be 
utilized only to prove or disprove the New 
Testament use of individual words and 
phrases. Like Deissmann, these critics 
knew or appreciated only Greek and 
thought in terms of a Greek culture. 
Another new element injected into New 
Testament discussion consisted of the 
Pseudepigrapha; they too were accepted 
because introduced by a theologian. The 
apocryphal writings, though no longer 
canonical, had lingered on because they 
partially filled the gap between Old Testa- 
ment and New. Now it was more fully 


56 Deissmann, Paulus (1911); St. Paul (1912). 








recognized how they illustrated the fur- 
ther development of ideas first set forth 
in the Old Testament and later carried to 
such different conclusions in the New Tes- 
tament and in Mishna, Talmud, and Mid- 
rash. Soon it was also realized that some 
of these books were actually used and 
quoted by Jesus. 

All but a tiny group of specialists had 
been repelled by the apocalyptic writings 
of the Pseudepigrapha; their wild claims 
to an authorship which every modern 
knew to be false, their predictions of a fu- 
ture which never arrived, their justifiable 
hatred of their oppressors and the savage 
vengeance they vainly announced would 
be inflicted—all made them hopelessly un- 
fitted for inclusion in a collection intended 
for religious and ethical instruction. 

Charles and his fellow-students recog- 
nized their value for explaining contem- 
porary currents of messianic thought, 
some in the New Testament itself. The 
explanation was eagerly seized, and for 
the next few years New Testament schol- 
ars were earnestly interpreting the ‘“mes- 
sianic consciousness” of Jesus. Charles 
himself has published full-sized commen- 
taries on the two major apocalpyses of the 
Bible, the books of Daniel and of Revela- 
tion ;** he and his companions have thrown 
much light on other sections with apoca- 
lyptic content: Haggai, Zechariah, the 
Apocalypse of the Year Forty in its vari- 
ous recensions, the apocalyptic elements 
in the letters to the Thessalonians. Until 
recently, historians have almost complete- 
ly ignored the contributions of apocalyp- 
tic “prophecy after the event” to secular 
history.*? 

*°R. H. Charles, The Book of Daniel (1913); A 


Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Revelation of 
St. John (1920). 


“Cf. now A. T. Olmstead, “Intertestamental 


Studies,"" J AOS, LVI (1936), 242 ff.; ‘The Mid-third 
Century of the Christian Era,"’ 
XXXVIII (1942), 248 ff. 
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For the historian, the results of the last 
generation are summed up in the works 
of Eduard Meyer. His writings mark a 
striking advance: Meyer is as much at 
home in the ancient Near East as he is in 
the world of Greece and Rome. At his 
hands, for the first time in the history of 
history, that Near East has come into its 
own. 

It is significant that Meyer’s first im- 
portant contribution was a History of An- 
cient Egypt for the colossal General His- 
tory edited by Oncken.** Later he wrote 
on Sumerians and Semites in Babylonia 
and on the Empire and Culture of the Hit- 
tites.°* His own colossal History of Antiq- 
uity® was never completed only because 
he must so often turn back to the oriental 
beginnings for the revisions necessitated 
by the steady flood of new discoveries. 

Two books of fundamental importance 
for the Old Testament were produced. In 
his Rise of Judaism, Meyer showed how 
the solid foundation of all history must 
rest on official documents, and proved that 
such were the decrees of Persian kings 
quoted in Ezra; even professed historians 
were skeptical,” but discovery of the Ele- 
phantine papyri a few years later vindi- 
cated the master’s prophetic insight. In 
his Israelites and Their Neighbor Tribes,®* 
he subjected the traditions about Hebrew 
origins to the most rigorous historical crit- 


88 Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des alten Aegyptens 


(1887). 
59 Meyer, Sumerier und Semiten in Babylonien 
(1906); Reich und Kultur der Chetiter (1914). 


60 Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums (1884-1937). 
® Meyer, Die Entstehung des Judenthums (1896). 


® The criticism of Meyer, ‘‘one of the most criti- 
cally expert historians of antiquity’’ for the revival 
of ‘‘this strange juridical argument,"’ by Langlois and 
Seignobos (op. cit., p. 158, n. 2) was, of course, written 
before the discovery of the Elephantine papyri (cf. 
Meyer, Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine (1912}). It 
only proves that even the best scholars are sometimes 
proved hypercritical in the light of later discoveries. 

6 Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstamme 
(1906); cf. Bliite und Niedergang des Hellenismus in 
Asien (1925); Forschungen zur alten Geschichte (1892— 
99); Kleine Schriften (1924); Caésars Monarchie (1919). 
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icism and cleared the ground for his suc- 
cessors. Prepared by the epoch-making 
discoveries of the orientalists, Old Testa- 
ment scholars welcomed his exegesis and 
incorporated his results among their own. 

Far different was the reception by New 
Testament critics of the master’s great 
work, the Origin and Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity.°* Today we realize that it was the 
product of: his old age, a series of studies 
to record what he knew before he passed 
away, rather than a rounded history. 
Even with failing powers, so vast was his 
knowledge, so deep his understanding of 
the background, so keen his insight, that 
every page is a valued contribution to the 
study of the New Testament. Rarely in- 
deed does Meyer discuss any problem 
when we do not feel that if he has not com- 
pletely solved it, he is at least on the right 
track for the solution. 

Historians welcomed the Origin as one 
more proof of the supreme genius of the 
aging master. Harnack, the church his- 
torian, had shown the way to a more his- 
torical attitude and wakened the hope 
that Meyer would complete the conver- 
sion. The hope was in vain; New Testa- 
ment critics abandoned Harnack for 
strange gods, sneered at Meyer as a “‘new- 
comer to exegesis,’’® and snubbed the mas- 
terpiece. It is one of the tragedies of New 
Testament scholarship that while so many 
ephemeral diatribes of second-rate Ger- 
man critics have been honored by transla- 
tion into our own language, only those few 
young theologians who read German eas- 
ily will ever know Eduard Meyer. 


The generation now passing off the 
stage has no reason to be ashamed of its 
labors in the ancient field. When it began 
its studies, ancient history was quietly 

6: Meyer, Ursprung und Anfdange des Christentums 
(1921-23). 

* Ch. Guignebert, Jesus (1935), p. 61. 


moving from the classical departments in 
universities to the departments of history, 
with little friction between the two but 
rather with a closer co-ordination. Bots- 
ford was teaching at Columbia, Sill at 
Cornell, and Ferguson at Harvard, fore- 
runners of the new crop of professionals. 
In 1909 the American Historical Associa- 
tion approved the first formal section in 
ancient history; Westermann presided, 
and the first paper was presented by the 
writer though it must be confessed that 
the crowds waited for the visiting Eduard 
Meyer. In 1917 the Middle West Branch 
of the American Oriental Society was or- 
ganized and gave a powerful impctus, 
soon felt in the parent Society, toward a 
more historical interest on the part of the 
orientalist. In 1928 the American Histori- 
cal Association recognized prehistory by 
its own section. This bare list of dates 
marks a healthy broadening of the field. 

Archeology has set the tone for this 
generation of scholars. Italy has prohibit- 
ed excavation by foreigners; Greece has 
welcomed their contributions in money, 
excavation technique, and interpretation, 
but, while granting full scientific rights of 
publication, has also prohibited export of 
the objects they find. As a result, our mu- 
seums have increased through a flourish- 
ing trade in bootlegged antiquities, whose 
lack of scientific determination we deplore 
but extenuate. As another result, classi- 
cal scholars have turned to the more gen- 
erous Near East, where the so-called 
“fifty-fifty rule’ for the distribution of an- 
tiquities discovered has at first obtained; 
as the governments have more and more 
imitated the illiberal procedure of Greece, 
excavation has ceased and bootlegging 
has increased. Classical archeologists have 
published their finds in the light of the ex- 
tant written sources; oriental archeolo- 
gists do not always have so good a record. 
In the ancient world it has been found im- 
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possible to separate history from proto- 
history, and the two are treated as one; 
the classical excursions into the Near East 
are bringing a similar feeling of unity. 

So marvelous were the results of the 
new papyrology that we are not surprised 
to find the historians themselves slow in 
waking to the defects of its method. The 
scholars who backed the Graeco-Roman 
Branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
or bought papyri from native dealers, no 
doubt salvaged many precious documents, 
but the Branch in its preoccupation with 
the written record destroyed almost as 
much archeological evidence as the na- 
tives with their illicit digging. Not until 
almost the last papyrus-bearing heap had 
been ruined forever was a truly scientific 
campaign initiated by the University of 
Michigan under Professor A. E. R. Boak, 
and gave us our first picture of a town of 
papyrus days. 

Ancient history as taught in the classi- 
cal departments was strongly cultural 
and the transfer to the department of his- 
tory has only intensified the trend. There 
was left for the historian by profession 
chiefly the interpretation of the history 
in terms of the social sciences. By good 
fortune, the masses of material newly 
discovered, inscriptions and papyri alike, 
lent themselves well to such a treatment. 
Thus our outstanding historians—Bots- 
ford, Ferguson, Westermann, Boak—have 
made their best contributions in adminis- 
tration and in economic and social his- 
tory.*’ The work of this generation of his- 
torians has been well summed up by Ros- 


* This sense of unity is well indicated by J. B. 
Bury, 8. A. Cook, and F. E. Adcock (eds.), The 
Cambridge Ancient History (1923-39). 


* As illustrations may be cited George Willis Bots- 
ford, The Roman Assemblies (1909); William Scott 
Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens (1911); Greek Imperialism 
(1913); William Linn Westermann, ‘“Sklaverei,"’ 
Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real-Encyclopddie, Supplement- 
band, Vol. VI (1935), cols. 894—1068; Arthur E. R. 
Boak, A History of Rome to 665 A.D. (1921; rev. ed., 
1938). 


tovtzeff, who has shown how art and ar- 
cheology can be utilized for economics.** 
Breasted introduced historical interpreta- 
tion of the Near East.*® 

Under the pressure of oriental discover- 
ies, the Old Testament studies have re- 
gained sanity. Almost without exception, 
the better-known scholars have enjoyed 
personal training in the field; all know the 
oriental languages, literatures, and _his- 
tory. Today, advance in the Old Testa- 
ment field is unthinkable without con- 
stant recourse to the wider Orient. Al- 
ready a few far-sighted New Testament 
scholars are recognized as experts in clas- 
sical archeology. 

Since Charles and his fellows published 
in 1913 their massive annotated transla- 
tion,”® Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
have been a part of the equipment of ev- 
ery well-trained New Testament student. 
Their writings have been used to a degree, 
though the enthusiasm of the earlier gen- 
eration is obviously dying out. Particu- 
larly strange is the failure to realize the 
language phenomena there exhibited. 

Old Testament scholars have been more 
understanding. By their constant use of 
the Greek translation to correct the He- 
brew text and to interpret its meaning, 
they have learned by the hard way to un- 
derstand the principles employed by 
translators of sacred writings. They are 
taught by such experience how to detect 
similar translation-Greek where the orien- 
tal originals have not been preserved, and 
even to make some progress in restoration 
of those originals. After two millenniums 

68M. Rostovtzeff, A History of the Ancient World, 
Vol. I: The Orient and Greece (1926); Vol. II: Rome 
(1928); The Social and Economic History of the Roman 


Empire (1926); The Social and Economic History of the 
Hellenistic World (1941). 


* James Henry Breasted, A History of Egypt. 
(1905; 2d ed., 1912); Development of Religion and 
Thought in Ancient Egypt (1912); The Dawn of Con- 
science (1933). 


7 R. H. Charles (ed.), The Apocrypha and Pseud- 
epigrapha of the Old Testament (1913). 
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of disappearance, the reappearance of the 
original Hebrew of what we formerly 
named Ecclesiasticus has brilliantly con- 
firmed the correctness of their procedure. 

From Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
was but a step to the New Testament, 
where in certain portions Old Testament 
scholars detected the familiar phenomena 
of translation-Greek. It is significant that 
today there is scarcely one competent Old 
Testament student who is not convinced 
that the sources of our Gospels were com- 
posed originally in Aramaic; it is even 
more significant of New Testament schol- 
arship that the very suggestion of a writ- 
ten Aramaic Gospel is anathema.”! 

The answer to the “Aramaists’’—so 
called even if actually they are far better 
acquainted with their Greek—is that the 
New Testament is written in the Koine 
or “common” dialect of Greek and that 
this fact is all that is needed to explain the 
peculiarities of its language.” There is no 
necessity of describing the Koine to the 
historian; since Droysen first recognized 
the significance of the Hellenistic age, 
Koine peculiarities have been perfectly 
well known. It may, however, be worth 
while to repeat what the historian under- 
stands by the Koine. 

The term ‘‘Koine,” then, may properly 
be employed for the Greek written and 
spoken by the subjects of the Hellenistic 
monarchies and of their native successors, 
as later in the eastern provinces of the 
Roman Empire and in certain western 
sections of the Parthian Empire. It does 
not include the local dialects of Greece 
such as Attic, whether spoken or written, 
whether used before or after Alexander. 
Excluded are also the various attempts, 
as by Theocritus, to write an artificial 

% This attitude has been criticized, with full 


bibliography, by A. T. Olmstead, ‘‘Could an Aramaic 
Gospel Be Written?’’ J NES, I (1942), 41 ff. 


7” Of. the reply to my article by E. J. Goodspeed, 
JNES, I (1942), 315 ff. 


Doric as a literary device under the Mace- 
donians; the attempts to write an artificial 
Attic under the Romans, as by Lucian; as 
well as certain phenomena observable in 
the works of those authors who endeavor 
to Atticize. 

If we exclude these various types of 
Greek, what remains is Koine—but not 
necessarily literary Koine. Those who 
have perused large quantities of literary 
Koine quickly realize that it forms a 
unity, common to the whole Greek-speak- 
ing world, which evolves along perfectly 
natural lines from generation to genera- 
tion. Although “Greek” literature dur- 
ing the centuries in question was more 
and more largely dominated by authors of 
oriental birth, although many a page is 
colored by oriental thought, it is difficult to 
find a passage in literary Koine where the 
language is influenced by the languages 
spoken at home. Even Jews, who to ob- 
tain a Gentile audience affected the liter- 
ary style, form no exception; the Ptolemaic 
writers quoted through Alexander Polyhis- 
tor by Eusebius, the Alexandrine Philo, 
the historian Josephus, write Greek quite 
in the style of their pagan contemporaries. 
To this degree, the commonplace so often 
cited by New Testament scholars is true: 
“There was a common form of Greek, a 
Koine, in general use for ordinary pur- 
poses all around the eastern Mediterra- 
nean’”’; but to continue: “And this is why 
a papyrus document from Egypt is not 
irrelevant for the study of the language of 
gospels written in the same common dia- 
lect in Antioch, Ephesus, or Rome,’’ be- 
trays a misunderstanding of the true 
Koine situation. 

The fundamental error of the critics lies 
in the tacit assumption that all preserved 
Greek writings of the period were com- 
posed “‘in the same common dialect.’’ The 
literary form of the dialect is indeed com- 
mon throughout the Greek-speaking 








world; those who have sharpened their 
sense of style by long reading of the Koine 
literature are entitled to assert categori- 
cally that the vulgar language is by no 
means the same. Furthermore, while vul- 
gar Greek has many elements in common 
to distinguish it from the literary form, in 
itself it falls into subdialects according to 
date, locality, and group. 

Once we have learned through actual 
practice these varying forms of the com- 
mon dialect, we quickly realize that there 
is no such thing as New Testament Greek. 
When he presents his own composition, as 
in the Prologue to his Gospel or in the 
later chapters of his Acts, Luke writes ex- 
cellent literary Greek of the Koine dialect ; 
since he was a Gentile by birth, we have a 
perfect right to invoke parallels from cur- 
rent Koine literature; for other parts of 
Gospel and Acts, we observe the familiar 
phenomena of translation-Greek which to 
an even greater degree color the language 
of the three other Gospels. Such a tract 
as the Letter to the Hebrews finds much 
better parallels in the Greek of similar 
tracts from Egypt written by Jews for 
Jews, influenced through quotations by 
the “Septuagint,” yet in sufficiently good 
literary Greek of a quasi-philosophical 
cast. Paul is never unidiomatic, though 
his style more often betrays Jewish exege- 
sis than Greek sophistic. James is still 
idiomatic, though simplicity of structure 
permits word-for-word translation back 
into a Semitic tongue. First Peter has a 
curious participial construction, whose 
closest analogy may be found in the equal- 
ly queer construction of the Greek decree 
and the Latin speech of the Roman em- 
peror Claudius.7* With First John and 
Revelations, we again witness phenomena 
of translation-Greek. 

To explain the varying forms and 
phrases of this heterogeneous collection, 
students have during the last generation 


"™ CIL, XIL1, 1668; cf. Tacitus Annals xi, 24, 
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found a happy hunting-ground in the 
thousands of papyri discovered in Egypt. 
As we should have expected, many paral- 
lels have been found, since the majority 
of documents in both collections are in 
vulgar and not in literary Greek. Unfor- 
tunately, there are serious limitations, not 
always realized by those who use them, to 
their employment. 

These papyri come from Egypt; no one 
has ever suggested that any part of the 
New Testament was composed in that 
country, though some deny an original 
home in Palestine for even the Gospel 
sources. When we discover New Testa- 
ment parallels to Greek tracts or to trans- 
lation-Greek made in Egypt—though by 
Palestinians whenever we possess the evi- 
dence—we are not surprised, for Alexan- 
dria was full of Jews and in close touch 
with Palestine. 

But the papyri we find available were 
never recovered from Alexandria, though 
a few were dispatched from the “City” 
and more are influenced by the terminol- 
ogy. These papyri are improperly treated 
as good Koine Greek; rather they are al- 
most translation-Greek, since they are 
shot through by Latin administrative 
terms or by their traditional Greek equiv- 
alents. For the literary Koine of Alexan- 
dria, then, we are dependent on the manu- 
scripts. 

The vast majority of the papyri hither- 
to utilized come from the “Country,” 
Upper Egypt, an out-of-the-way corner 
of the Hellenistic and Roman worlds; even 
though male names may be Greek, the 
Egyptian names of their wives betray the 
native character of the population. The 
Egyptian they spoke at home does not 
seem to have troubled their Greek, save 
as it developed a local brogue which at 
times verges on the unintelligible. As con- 
trasted to the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment, even the worst, the Greek of the 
papyri is much less literary. 
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For those who after this brief demon- 
stration still insist that New Testament, 
papyri, and contemporary literature are 
all written in a common dialect and that 
one form may be used to explain another 
in detail, there is need to appeal once more 
to the authority of one of the greatest of 
living experts on this very Koine dialect: 
“Any man who knows his classical Greek 
authors and reads the New Testament and 
then looks into the papyri is astonished at 
the similarities which he finds.” This de- 
scribes exactly the feeling of the New Tes- 
tament student when first introduced to 
the papyri. ‘Any man, who,” like Nock, 
“knows the papyri first and then turns to 
Paul is astonished at the differences.’’ The 
differences would have been even more 
astonishing had he turned to the Gospels 
or to the other examples of translation- 
Greek. There follows a warning which 
should be taken to heart by every young 
New Testament student: “There has 
been exaggeration of the Koine element 
in the New Testament. It is true that our 
new evidence has shown us that without 
verbal inspiration it was possible to use 
ou for mé. But it has shown us also that 
in the vulgar Greek of the Levant there 
was nothing corresponding to the Semitic 
flavor of the early Christian writers.’’"* 
This “Semitic flavor’’ we can parallel only 
in “Septuagint,”’ Apocrypha, and Pseude- 
pigrapha; one would think that after 
Nock’s pronouncement New Testament 
scholars would have turned first to this 
Jewish vulgar Greek literature for enlight- 
enment. 

To the proper understanding of this 
portion of the Bible, Nock has made an- 
other contribution of high value which 
points in the same direction. From his 
wide and deep knowledge of both vulgar 


7 A. D. Nock, “The Vocabulary of the New Testa- 
ment,’’ JBL, LII (1933), 138. This reference has 


already been quoted by Olmstead, J N ES, I (1942), 44. 
Since it has been ignored by Goodspeed in his reply, 
it is here repeated for emphasis. 


and literary Koine, he has proved that, 
while its religious terminology so exactly 
parallels in word the similar terminology 
of the New Testament, in meaning the 
latter regularly has a slightly different but 
significant change in the sense.” We 
would point out that we discover the same 
meanings when we turn to the Greek 
works which have been written or trans- 
lated by Jews for Jews. 


We have brought down our survey to 
the present. Already it is sufficiently evi- 
dent that in scholarship as in every other 
form of human activity the second World 
War marks the end of one epoch and the 
commencement of a new. There remains 
for us only an estimate of the present situ- 
ation and a suggestion of tasks which lie 
ahead. 

That we should ever again witness such 
an outpouring of new literary sources ap- 
pears most improbable. Papyri are rarely 
found outside the Nile Valley, where the 
papyrus-bearing heaps are almost worked 
out. This does not mean that individual 
discoveries of spectacular character may 
not yet be announced. Recent publica- 
tions of Biblical papyri have included a 
codex of Paul’s letters forming a regular 
canon and copied barely a century and a 
half after the originals were dictated, a 
codex of the Gospels and Acts copied but a 
trifle later,” a scrap of the Fourth Gospel 
actually copied in out-of-the-way Upper 
Egypt a half-century before the date as- 
signed to that Gospel by a once famous 
critic.7”7 A few important papyri are yet 
to emerge from their hiding, papyri of 
the second class are yet to be published; 
another generation devoted to a more 
detailed investigation must pass before it 


™ Nock, op. cit. 


7% F. G. Kenyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papy- 
ri, Vol. Il: The Gospels and Acts (1933-34); Vol. III: 
Pauline Epistles and Revelation (1933). 


77C. H. Roberts, An Unpublished Fragment of the 
Fourth Gospel in the John Rylands Library (1935). 
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can be claimed that the papyri are ex- 
hausted. 

In contrast, the decipherment of the 
papyri from Egypt which are not in Greek 
has scarcely begun. The huge piles of doc- 
uments written in Egyptian hieratic, de- 
motic, and Coptic, smaller piles in Ara- 
maic and Arabic, uncounted piles of os- 
traca, guarantee plenty of dissertation 
subjects for future papyrologists. But the 
most appalling single task we must be- 
queath to our successors is the reading and 
appraising of the something like half a 
million texts in cuneiform characters in- 
cised on known but unpublished clay 
tablets. 

To this already overwhelming quantity 
of unpublished sources, we must add the 
inscriptions yet to be discovered. Every 
section of the Roman world and, to a 
lesser degree, the regions beyond its bor- 
ders have been searched and recorded; the 
likelihood of further surface discoveries 
is not too promising. In the future, we 
may suspect, the majority will be acci- 
dentally found through building operations 
in the cities or agricultural labors in the 
fields. Great numbers have been added 
through the excavations, though many 
more of importance must remain to be un- 
earthed. 

Greco-Roman archeology is not likely 
to change its general character, though de- 
tails remain to be filled in, and local finds 
of high interest may be expected. Utiliza- 
tion of archeological material for the his- 
torical picture is already well advanced. 
Beginnings have been made for the em- 
ployment of historical method to deter- 
mine the chronology of the future history 
of art. 

Hope of outstanding new discoveries 
rests primarily in the Near East. Egypt, 
to be sure, is suffering from the law of di- 
minishing returns in excavation; all the 
more should rest heavy on our consciences 
the realization of the large percentage of 
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monuments practically unknown because 
of inadequate publication and interpreta- 
tion. Particularly unfortunate has been 
the lack of interest on the part of most 
Egyptologists in the Achaemenid, Ptole- 
maic, and Roman periods; until the na- 
tive inscriptions, papyri, and ostraca have 
been published, translated, and explained, 
it is hopeless to expect full knowledge of 
this later Egypt from Greek records alone. 

Those who visit Egypt know that a 
good half of the inscriptions they see on 
temple walls were carved during these 
later periods; some of them know also that 
these will remain a sealed book until they 
have been properly edited, translated, and 
annotated by specialists who understand 
the later and often quite difficult hiero- 
glyphics. Until they are made available 
to the learned public, they realize, any 
discussion of religious development during 
the Hellenistic and Roman periods must 
be inadequate because the most funda- 
mental data are lacking. 

Palestine has been moderately well ex- 
cavated, though so far we have learned 
more of the higher Canaanite civilizations 
than of the poorer Hebrews who destroyed 
so much of their culture. Relatively small 
sums of money have unearthed a few of 
the Hebrew centers and have contributed 
so much to the understanding of the Old 
Testament that more such excavations 
may be expected in less prosperous times 
to come. Beginnings have at last been 
made in proper excavation of sites which 
flourished in New Testament and early 
Christian centuries. 

Despite all the marvelous finds recover- 
edin Babylonia and Assyria, huge mounds 
remain untouched. Only the beginnings 
of excavation have been made in Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria, and Anatolia, while ancient 
Armenia is virtually unknown. Only in 


recent decades has Iran received proper 
attention; beautiful prehistoric pottery; 
Luristan bronzes, thousands of Elamite 
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tablets yet to be deciphered, yards of mag- 
nificent reliefs from Persepolis, the epoch- 
making inscription of Shahpuhr, hint of 
the rewards which await our successors 
when Media, Parthia, and Sasanid Persia 
receive proper attention. 

When new objects have filled to burst- 
ing our Archeological Corpus and have 
been analyzed in detail, when with the 
relatively small quantity of Greek docu- 
ments have been incorporated the huge 
mass of papyri, inscriptions, ostraca, and 
tablets written in every character and ev- 
ery language known to the Near East, 
and when they have been made available 
by intensive studies which may well form 
the major task of the next generation of 
orientalists, the opportunity will be pre- 
sented to a genius yet unborn to give our 
more fortunate successors a picture of the 
administration and of the social, eco- 
nomic, and religious life of the ancient 
Near East such as cannot be duplicated 
by historians of later periods before the 
nineteenth century. Then at last the Near 
East should assume its rightful place in 
world history. 


As the last subdivision of our task, we 
ask: What is the present status of Biblical 
studies and what are the prospects for the 
future? Obviously by the very nature of 
the case there can be no addition to the 
Biblical sources, though there may be 
question of the attitude of present-day 
scholars to these sources and of the meth- 
ods they employ in their interpretation 
and utilization for the relevant portion of 
history they illuminate. Further progress 
otherwise must depend on new finds made 
through future excavation. One single dis- 
covery, that of the Ras Shamra tablets, 
where decipherment of a cuneiform alpha- 
bet has revealed an exciting new Phoeni- 
cian religious literature, has completely 
outdated every previous study on early 
Hebrew religion. Similar discoveries may 
soon be anticipated. 


Despite the labors of many able schol- 
ars, New Testament research during the 
last generation has utterly failed to give 
us an intelligible picture of New Testa- 
ment history. In despair, these scholars 
have become increasingly agnostic and 
have presented their uncertain results in 
the alternative “either... . or.’’ It is be- 
coming increasingly obvious that such ag- 
nostic productions as alone can be pro- 
duced by scholars representing the con- 
temporary school of liberal Protestant 
criticism can never meet the demand for 
serious books from an American public 
keenly conscious of the death faced by 
themselves or by their loved ones. This in 
itself should be enough to doom the 
school. 

Even more threatening to the future of 
this school is the continued resentment of 
some of its members to “the intrusion of 
‘aliens’ into the sacred temenos of New 
Testament studies.’’7* 

A half-century ago this was the situa- 
tion in the Old Testament field, into which 
none but the convinced Higher Critic was 
admitted—by the Higher Critics them- 
selves. Today, Old Testament students 
welcome new light from whatever quarter 
it may gleam. Up to the present, a large 
group of New Testament critics remains 
hostile to those who do not accept the 
“standard procedure for more than half a 
century,” with never a hint that this pro- 
cedure was not followed by many of the 
outstanding scholars of the last two gen- 
erations and is not followed by scholars of 
reputation today. 

Fortunately, there is no need to end 
this survey on a note of discouragement. 
There is an increasingly numerous output 
of English books and articles, written by 
scholars whose interests may be domi- 
nantly theological, but who care little for 

78 Quoted from C. C. McCown, Christian Century, 


1942, pp. 1217 f., who makes the statement only to 
disavow such an attitude. 








“fundamentalist” or “liberal’’ schools, 
whose only desire is to find the truth. 
Even among the older critics, the agnostic 
“form criticism” is losing its popularity. 
The present war is compelling us to re- 
assess German scholarship; it would be the 
greatest of pities if war-developed preju- 
dices should lead us to depreciate the 
sound and enduring results obtained by 
great German scholars of the past, but the 
equally unjustified bias in favor of any- 
ting “made in Germany” has been chal- 
lenged, and at last we may recognize Nazi 
temperament in the “serene confidence of 
‘knowing the answer’”’ manifested in 
many recent works by contemporary 
German scholars. 

There is still better hope in the new gen- 
eration of scholars. The leaders of the 
now “‘traditional’ school of agnostic criti- 
cism are dying off or are passing into re- 
tirement, and younger men are taking 
their place. If some are yet dominated by 
the overpowering personality of their re- 
vered teachers, others have freed them- 
selves and are able to look back upon 
these instructors with something of his- 
torical detachment and can evaluate their 
strength and their weakness. 

There are signs that a new and refresh- 
ing wind is stirring the long-stagnant air 
breathed by New Testament students. 
Language studies are returning to favor. 
Whatever we may think of their use of 
the Hebrew Bible, still read in the light of 
the agnostic Higher Criticism they were 
taught a half-century ago, the passing 
generation did know its Old Testament 
in the original Hebrew or Aramaic. The 
generation which followed rejoiced in a 
freedom because of which the regulation 
which “required Hebrew’ was obeyed 
more in the breach than in the observance. 
The sad results may be seen in recent doc- 
toral theses. 

In some of our best divinity schools, 
Hebrew and Aramaic have again been 
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made compulsory for students planning 
research on the New Testament. Some of 
them have already found that the Hebrew 
Bible actually may be interesting. A more 
select group is eagerly studying Aramaic 
to learn for themselves if that language 
and its literature might possibly aid them 
in a better understanding of the Gospels. 
Some have looked into Christian archeol- 
ogy; a few realize that a knowledge of 
classic and oriental archeology is prereq- 
uisite. Still fewer have caught a glimpse 
of historical method and have learned that 
the New Testament criticism they have 
been taught is not in good repute with 
professors in near-by departments. 

They have discovered that more than 
literary criticism is needed for the history 
of New Testament times. They have been 
urged to renew their acquaintance with 
the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, but 
from a new angle of vision. The papyri, 
they have been told, are still useful, but 
only on condition that their own philologi- 
cal training is broader and deeper. Dis- 
coveries in the fields of classical and orien- 
tal archeology have been brought to their 
attention. They know that geography, 
topography, and social environment need 
examination. New researches in post- 
Biblical Jewish literature have been made 
known. A fortunate few have been per- 
mitted a glimpse of unpublished Aramaic 
investigations which threaten a revolu- 
tion in scholarly practice, others of an 
amazing decipherment which provides a 
new Aramaic “literary” text of highest in- 
terest and from a decidedly early date. 
When all these new fields of activity have 
been mastered, we may expect that New 
Testament scholars themselves will write 
books by which the men and women of 
the New Testament times are once more 
brought to life as human beings “of like 
passions with ourselves.”’ 
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HILE it is true that the Hebrew 

text of the Torah was watched 

over with great solicitude from 
early times, it is equally true that the 
same care was not bestowed upon the text 
of the other two parts of the Hebrew 
Bible. From the time of Ezra to the early 
centuries of the Christian Era _ the 
Sopherim carried on their labors. They 
were not merely copyists, with the copy- 
ist’s liability to make mistakes in trans- 
cription, but revisers of the text as well. 
Very little seemed to escape their atten- 
tion, and here and there they introduced 
modifications of the text. The Sopherim 
were not under undue restraint in their 
labors. The insertion or omission of the 
matres lectionis, for instance, was left more 
or less to the discretion of the copyist. 
Perhaps the most substantial changes 
were occasioned by the tégqgiiné sdpherim, 
the number of which has been variously 
given, through which text alterations up- 
held the canons of good taste. The posi- 
tion has been well expressed by Abraham 
Geiger: 

Where self-preservation pressed its de- 
mands so clearly and so persistently, no one 
looked with any great concern to the preserva- 
tion of the individual letter of the alphabet. 
That must give way if it should obscure the 
clarity of the sense—and that it should do so 
seemed to be nothing short of a sacred duty. 
In this frame of mind, then, the earlier age 
went forward to its task with great freedom. 
Not only did it render very often the meaning 
periphrastically in translation, but it even 
went so far as to alter the text itself, at times 
through a mere change of pronunciation, at 
times through the alteration of individual let- 
ters, yes, even of whole words, in order to re- 
solve some difficulty of dogma or eradicate 
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expressions derogatory to national esteem, 
modesty, or the moral sense.! 


The Massorites have noted a great 
number of these changes, but there are 
still many alterations of text, whether ac- 
cidental or deliberate, which appear to 
have escaped notice hitherto. It is to the 
existence of cases of this kind that I wish 
to direct attention, drawing for my mate- 
rial on the text of the Book of Isaiah. It 
will be convenient to divide these text 
changes into categories. 





I. ALTERATIONS DUE TO FAILURE TO DIS- 

TINGUISH CLEARLY GUTTURAL LETTERS 

It is a strange fact, of which there is 
evidence in the Hebrew text, that the 
Hebrews failed to distinguish clearly in 
utterance the gutturals, more particularly 
S and >. Not only were these soft gut- 
turals not distinguished but both seemed 
to be capable of disappearing altogether in 
utterance from the words of which they 
formed a part. It may be remarked in 
passing that this was particularly true of 
the Samaritans, who made indiscriminate 
use at times of the gutturals in the written 
word with no attention to derivation. 
Familiar examples in Hebrew are the 
words 053 for D3N"S (“blemish”) and "3 
for "52 (“pray”)? 

A. Isa. 43:4.—This verse occurs in a 
passage in which Jacob is bidden to be of 
good cheer since God has redeemed him. 
God has offered for his ransom Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and Seba—all three, be it noted, 

1 Urschrift und Ubersetzungen der Bibel . . . . (Bres- 
lau, 1857), p. 260. 


? For other examples see C. D. Ginsburg, I ntroduc- 
tion to the Masaretico-Critical Edition of the Hebrew 
Bible (London, 1897), pp. 137 ff. 


ne 
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countries renowned in the early world for 
their wealth. Then comes the verse: 


PHA * 28) F252 “2 mn “NS 


Since thou hast been precious in my sight 
and honourable, and I have loved thee [R.V.]. 


This translation can be obtained only 
by giving the special meaning “from the 
fact that’? to "NS; nowhere else has it 
that signification. Indeed, a few pages 
farther on in Isaiah (47:13) it has the 
meaning we would expect it to have, viz., 
“from that which.’’ We solve all problems 
and bring harmony to the verse in its con- 
text if we read “w>"s and translate: 
“Thou art more precious in my sight than 


riches.’’ Compare the TE" TiN ““PAN of 
Isa. 13:12. 
B. Isa. 44:4.—The context of the verse 


is an exhortation to Jacob. As water 
poured on thirsty ground, so God’s spirit 
will be poured on Jacob’s seed, and then: 
DS a= “by D3 ae) vSr v2 a 


And they shall spring up emneit ‘the grass 
as willows by the water courses [R.V.]. 


wes) 


But why should Jacob’s offspring be 
said to spring up among the grass? Even 
if they could be said to do so, the parallel- 
ism with willows by watercourses is not 
clear. In the Greek version the transla- 
tors have felt the difficulty, for they have 
rendered “‘as grass in the midst of water,” 
probably an interpretative translation 
rather than one from a text with an addi- 
tional O™2. The Targum of Jonathan is 
equally perplexed and tries to fathom the 
significance of growing up amid the grass 
by paraphrasing “and the righteous will 
grow and be tender and delicately reared 
like the seed of the herb, like a tree which 
sends forth its roots beside water chan- 
nels,”’ 

The original reading of the "25 
probably 7"335.° We have 732, 


was 
“by 


It should be noted that, according to Kittel, ten 
manuscripts have yas : 
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the well,” in I Sam. 29:1. The verse 
would thus have read originally: “And 
they shall spring up as grass by a well, as 
willows by the watercourses.”’ By the 
change we restore both sense and paral- 
lelism. 

C. Isa. 5:28.—The nation (or nations) 
summoned at the Lord’s signal come hur- 
rying from afar, rushing on in full panoply 
of war. Then comes the stichos (vs. 28, ¢ 


and d): 


MIBAD 739237 AWN WD TSI Nions 
Their horses’ hoofs shall be counted like 
flint, and their wheels like a whirlwind [R.V.}. 


This translation involves the reading 
“x instead of "sy. This has also been the 
reading of the Greek version. But why 
the hoofs should be likened to flint is not 
at all evident. It is certainly not a good 
simile. By looking for the lost parallelism 
in the line, we get a clue to the correct 
reading. What stood there originally must 
have been "32, “stormwind,” a common 
parallel to M#5%C. The verse would then 
have read originally: ‘“Their horses’ hoofs 
are counted as the stormwind, and their 
wheels as the whirlwind.” It is perhaps 
interesting to note that a tradition has 
preserved the a sound of "3S in the 
pointing of the "S. 


Il, CHANGE BY CONFLATION 


Alterations have sometimes been 
wrought in the text by conflation. An al- 
ternative reading has been suggested and 
perhaps written above the word it is de- 
signed to supplant. For some reason or 
other the two words are telescoped into 
one with resultant difficulty of interpreta- 
tion. 

A. Isa. 23:11.—The context here is 
the Burden of Tyre, depicting the ruin of 
Canaan or Phoenicia. The Lord has 
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stretched his hand over the sea and has 
shaken kingdoms. In respect of Canaan 


TITS Tat) 2D “Ok TAs Tim 


The Lord hath given commandment con- 
cerning Canaan to destroy the strongholds 
thereof [R.V.]. 


The strange word here is 7*"313°S, for 
which there is no known root. ig obtain 
the rendering “strongholds,” the reading 
miss has been adopted, and this also 
is what the Greek translators have read. 
To get over the difficulty, some philolo- 
gists would look upon the nun as due to 
dissimilation and as compensation for the 
loss of the daghesh forte in the text.‘ The 
reading miss, “her habitations,” has 
also been ‘suggested. It might appear that 
we have here a conflation of “"T5°S and 
rss". , and that seems feasible. There 
is, however, another and more attrac- 
tive explanation. The word 4335 (and 
“3555) was used also as a general term 
for “trader.”’ It is this use of the word 
which gives point to Hos. 12:8: 4325 
eS “INS WS, “Canaan in his hand 
the balances of deceit.” Thus the origi- 
nal reading of our text may well have 
been ITN. The destruction of the bal- 
ances of Canaan would symbolize the 
destruction of her whole trade. "213" 
may then be looked upon either as a con- 
flation of 713"S and F*3tN'S or as merely 
another instance of the confusion of & 
and >. 

B. Isa. 26:9.—In this verse there is 
probably another case of conflation. The 
verse itself occurs in a song with a dif- 
ficult and involved text. It reads: 


ITS “SPS "TAS m2 22 FNN “c 5 


With my soul have I desired thee in the 
night: yea, with my spirit within me will I 
seek thee early [R.V.}. 





‘ See Gesenius-Kautsch, § 20, 0. 


The Greek translators have been puz- 
zled and have tended to paraphrase. 
They do not translate “A"p3, the word 
with which we are Leaietialby con- 
cerned, at all. Parallelism dictates that 
we should have in place of "“2"p2 a paral- 
lel to 75°52, and the most likely paral- 
lel is 2"32, “in the evening.”’ The root 
"MZ, in the sense “to seek earnestly or 
diligently,”’ is a good parallel to 71". 
Yet the past association of 72 with 
“dawn” led probably to a proposed al- 
ternative to 3°J3 in “pss—a reading 
which Kittel, in fact, suggests. A confla- 
tion of these two words led to the reading 
="pa. The pronominal suffix followed 
naturally from the necessity to fit this 
reading into the text. 


III. CHANGE OF CONSONANTS 


Minor changes of consonants, either 
through accident or of set purpose, often 
led to wrong and difficult interpretations. 
The following appear to be examples of 
this. 

A. Isa. 45:9.—The theme of the pas- 
sage in which this verse occurs is the in- 
significance and helplessness of man over 
against God. How can he venture to dis- 
pute with his Creator? 


eT AWN ons een Ps? -mae 33 An 


Woe nalie him that striveth with his iealtian) 
A potsherd among the potsherds of the earth! 


{R.V.]. 


This translation is clearly not justified. 
The R.V. translates “M8 as “among” in 
order to give the meaning a twist toward 
stressing man’s insignificance. The obvi- 
ous, and, indeed, the only straightfor- 
ward, translation of the second hemistich 
is “a potsherd (striving) with potsherds of 
earth.” There is, however, neither good 
sense nor proper parallelism with the first 
hemistich. But all difficulties can be met 
by a change of pointing. Instead of 





os | pe oo 
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“o7n read “27M (or "W7M, following 
II Sam. 5:11), “artificers.” The verse 
would then read: “Woe unto him who 
contends with his Creator; (it is as if) an 
earthen vessel (should contend) with the 
workers in earth (potters).’”’ It is evident 
that the less usual F258 WAM instead 
of "x" was chosen to make a word- 
play with 27m. The Greek reads: “Does 
the plowman plow the earth all the 
day?” Of course, this is entirely beside 
the mark, but it is clear that the transla- 
tors have read 7M in both words. 

B. Isa. 48:10.—After a denunciation 
of Jacob for his iniquities, he is reminded 
that he will be purified and tested as ore is 
treated. 


“79 WO] PETS FERS NO} THES TT 
Behold I have refined thee but not as silver: 


I have chosen thee in the furnace of affliction 
[R.V.]. 


The Lord’s testing of the hearts of man 
is often likened to the refining of metals, 
especially silver and gold. The usual 
parallel to 71S is {72, so that the sec- 
ond hemistich had probably T7272. The 
refining is usually described as “like the 
refining of silver.”’ In this case it is to be 
‘not like silver.” The change to MMS 
may have been made under the influence 
of Isa. 41:8 and 44:1. 


IV. CHANGES DUE TO THE CORRECTION 
OF UNFULFILLED PREDICTIONS 


The first of the two examples under 
this heading I shall refer to only briefly, as 
I have dealt with it more fully elsewhere.® 

A. Isa. 9:2.—In this verse there has 
been made an alteration in the text which 
has long been recognized.’ It has not, 
however, been recognized that we have 


5’ Of. Jer. 9:6, Zech. 13:9, and Pss. 26:2 and 66:10. 


* Journal of the Manchester University Egyptian and 
Oriental Society, 1942, pp. 18 f. 


7 Cf. Ginsburg, op. cit., p. 161. 
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here not a text alteration due to the care- 
less misreading or copying of a scribe but 
a deliberate change designed to reflect the 
viewpoint from which a later age regarded 
the prophecy. 

TIT MIT NO Ma 


It is obvious on the score of parallelism 
that the original text was mas instead 
of 85 “ism, and there could never have 
been any doubt in the mind of redactor or 
scribe that it was so. The purpose of the 
change was to make clear that the state 
of the nation was definitely not that in- 
dicated in the text. 

B. Isa. 49:5.—The proclamation by 
Israel of his call to be the Lord’s servant 
begins “And now saith the Lord that 
formed me from the womb to be his 
servant” and continues 


FEST NO ONTET] 128 apzt 334t? 


The two parts of this stichos contradict 
each other. To get over the difficulty, 
most translators separate the two and at- 
tach the second hemistich to the next line. 
“Although Israel be not gathered yet shall 
I be glorious,” etc. The Greek version 
attaches 5x72" to the first half and 
then reads DON, attaching it to what 
follows. It seems fairly obvious that the 
line must have read originally 35 5x72" 
D)ON>, “and to gather Israel unto him.” 
As this did not appear to have happened, 
the change was made, although the ob- 
vious contradiction it implied could not 
have escaped notice. 


Vv. CHANGES DUE TO FONDNESS 
FOR WORD-PLAY 

Paronomasia is a feature by no means 
uncommon in the Hebrew text. It had, in- 
deed, merit in Hebrew literary style. The 
first of the two examples here given is a 
very clear case of punning. 

A. Isa. 10:15.—The theme is the same 
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as that in III, A, above. Can the ax vaunt 

itself against its wielder, or the saw 

against its user? 

PR NOMS ONT ETS NCIS PT 
As if a staff should wield its wielders, as if a 

rod can raise that which is not-wood! 


In the second half of the line we expect 
a person instead of the “not-wood.”’ And 
it is evident that what stood there origi- 
nally was ym, “taskmaster.” “Can the 
rod raise aloft the taskmaster!”’ The fail- 
ure of the Hebrews to distinguish with 
sufficient precision the gutturals in utter- 
ance made the word-play possible. It is a 
clever pun because it expresses the under- 
lying idea.*® 

B. Isa. 51:6.—The day of judgment is 
near. “Lift up your eyes to the heavens 
and look upon the earth beneath: for the 
heavens shall vanish away like smoke, and 


’ The writer has dealt with this example more fully 
in AJSL, XLIX (1933), 318 ff. 


the earth shall wax old like a garment.”’ 
Theverse then continues: j2"V2D T7321". 
7iN72*. The j"V2> creates a difficulty. It 
is generally interpreted as meaning “in like 
manner,’ taking j> as meaning “thus” or 
“so.” If so, it seems to be the only instance 
in the Hebrew Bible of the collocation -of 
"a> and 45. It has been suggested that it 
is to be translated “‘like so” with an accom- 
panying contemptuous gesture. It may 
have been originally {5"V722, “like them.” 
If so, the change to S725 must have been 
deliberate and, as {3 also means “gnat” 
or “louse,” the word-play is very expres- 
sive. In the great world cataclysm the 
inhabitants shall be blotted out as easily 
as gnats. 


The above are only a few examples of 
text alterations where causes can be 
traced. There are many more. 
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THE NAVAL BATTLE PICTURED AT MEDINET HABU 


HAROLD H. NELSON 


HE great movements of peoples in 

Asia Minor and the Aegean area 

which took place in the latter half 
of the second millennium B.c. resulted in 
the dislodgement of whole tribes who were 
forced out of their lands to seek new 
homes in less troubled regions. Some of 
them, turning southward into Syria and 
Palestine, eventually encroached upon the 
shrunken boundaries of the Asiatic em- 
pire of Egypt, then rapidly declining from 
its earlier imperial greatness. As the in- 
vaders had been seafaring peoples in their 
own northern homes, they approached 
Egypt by sea as well as by land. They 
were checked on both elements by Ramses 
III about 1190 B.c., though obviously 
they suffered no such annihilation as the 
Egyptian records would have us believe, 
since they settled permanently on the 
coast of Palestine. This war in defense of 
the Asiatic provinces, and even the fron- 
tiers of Egypt itself, is depicted in a series 
of reliefs on the walls of the temple of 
Medinet Habu, one of which is the sub- 
ject of the present study. 

There are seven scenes in all in the pic- 
torial record of the war with the North- 
erners' (see Fig. 2), of which five are essen- 
tial to the story and two—the lion hunt 
and the presentation of captives before 
the Theban Triad—are outside the imme- 
diate history of the campaign. The five 
essential reliefs show (1) the “reception 
center’’ where the drafted men of military 
age are recruited, registered, assigned to 

! For detailed reproductions of these scenes see 
“Oriental Institute Publications,’’ Vol. VIII: Medinet 


Habu, Vol. 1, Earlier Historical Records of Ramses III, 
Pls. 20-43; also Wreszinski, Atlas, Part I1, Taf. 110—19. 
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their units, and receive their weapons and 
equipment; (2) the march out to meet the 
enemy; (3) the engagement with the main 
body of the invaders on land; (4) the sea 
battle with the enemy fleet; and, finally, 
(5) the celebration of victory, including 
the counting of hands taken from the 
slain and the listing and branding of 
prisoners, constituting the recognition of 
the successful conclusion of the campaign. 
It is not my intention in this article to 
discuss all five of these reliefs. They are 
the subject of a considerable body of com- 
mentary, and few Egyptian pictures, with 
the exception of the scenes of the Battle of 
Kadesh under Ramses II, have received 
more attention from historians and Egyp- 
tologists, especially as the first and fourth 
in the series are unique in Egyptian tem- 
ple art. The general scheme on which bat- 
tle pieces are organized has been so fre- 
quently pointed out that it is not neces- 
sary to repeat all that has been said on the 
subject.2 However, as I wish to apply to 
the relief of the naval engagement an 
analysis parallel to that which has dem- 
onstrated the mechanism of the scenes of 
land battles, I must include some material 
that is well known to students of Egyp- 
tian art. By this means we may discover 
whether the principles governing the com- 
position of other war reliefs were also em- 
ployed in depicting the naval battle. It 
will, moreover, be interesting to note the 


2? The texts included on the plates of Wreszinski's 
Atlas, cited in n. 1, contain most of the commentary 
on these reliefs which has heretofore been published. 
As this material has passed into the general body of 
knowledge common to all Egyptological studies of 
these scenes, I shall not, with a few exceptions, give 
further reference to earlier studies as particular points 
arise in this article. 
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relation between the literary sources for 
the naval engagement and the picture of 
it that the artist has given us. And, final- 
ly, there is a time element in the organiza- 
tion of our relief which is lacking in whole 
or in part in other war scenes and which, 
as far as I know, has not heretofore been 
clearly noted. 

Wreszinski has stated that the war re- 
liefs in general are not intended to tell the 
story of the conflict but rather to illus- 
trate the narrative contained in the in- 
scriptions accompanying the scenes or 
which elsewhere record the events of the 
campaign.’ While illustration is undoubt- 
edly their primary function, in a few in- 
stances the pictures seem to tell more of 
the story than do the texts which fre- 
quently consist of mere laudation of the 
king with only vague references to the 
action of the scene. In such cases the main 
purpose of the picture is to catch the eye 
and appeal to the imagination while the 
text gives no concrete image of the event. 
We cannot, of course, reconstruct the 
movements of a campaign or a battle from 
the few scenes on a temple wall. On the 
other hand, if we look and think within 
the limits which confined the Egyptian 
artist, we can often vivify a literary nar- 
rative in a way that gives it increased 
reality and meaning. One who has stud- 
ied intensively and minutely the great 
Kadesh battle reliefs of Ramses II may 
come to understand the engagement more 
in terms of ‘the reliefs than of the texts. 
Many an Egyptian who saw the battle 
scenes on the outer walls of a temple could 

* See Wreszinski, Atlas, Part II, Taf. 17: “So kén- 
nen wir aus den Bildern nichts fiir den Gang der 
Handlung erschliessen , ebensowenig fiir die Stellungen 
der Truppen und dgl. Die literarischen Quellen wer- 
den durch sie wider erkliirt, noch ergiinzt. Umgekehrt 
lernen wir erst durch die Texte manche Einzelheiten 
verstehen. 

“Kein Zweifel, dass die Bilder auch als nichts 
anderes gedacht gewesen sind, denn als Illustrationen 


zum Bericht. Seine dramatischen Hohepunkte sollten 
sie veranschaulichen.”’ 
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not read the inscriptions which accom- 
panied them. The reliefs, however, prob- 
ably roused in his mind pictures embody- 
ing his own and his friends’ experiences 
which the columns of hieroglyphs could 
not convey. How much more vivid would 
have been the biographical narratives of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty nobles, such as 
Amenemhet and Ahmose of El-Kab, or 
even the annals of Thutmose III, had 
they been illustrated by such reliefs as 
decorate the walls of Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Dynasty temples. The great 
scenes of the Battle of Kadesh are as 
much a part of the story as are the long 
and, at times, obscure narratives which 
only a small minority of Egyptians could 
read. Still more true is this of the reliefs 
and records of Ramses III, the latter of 
which are frequently so involved and rhe- 
torical as to be unintelligible. Moreover, 
as we shall see, the pictures, even more 
than the narratives, bring out the ides 
which largely determined the organiza- 
tion of the battle reliefs, that the Pharaoh 
was the embodiment of Egypt’s greatness, 
the protector of his people from the bar- 
barian world without, the source of its 
security and prosperity. It,is not mere 
vainglory that drew the figure of the 
monarch in such dominating proportions 
in these battle scenes. Back of it all was a 
political and social philosophy which ex- 
isted throughout Egyptian history. 


LITERARY SOURCES 

The Egyptian literary sources for the 
invasion by the northern hordes and the 
measures taken by the Pharaoh to meet 
the “‘barbarian” menace to the holy land 
of the Nile are meager and uninformative, 
as are most records of the period. We 
have no details of the campaign such as 
were recorded by the scribes of Thutmose 
III and Ramses II. Instead, the effort to 
achieve literary effect has resulted in ob- 
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scure rhetoric and an absence of factual 
material. However, as we are concerned 
here merely with the means taken by the 
Egyptians to defeat the naval strength of 
their enemies, the pertinent portions of 
the texts on the walls of Medinet Habu, 
which are our sole sources for this first of 
recorded naval engagements, must be ex- 
amined for what they are worth. 

In the long inscription dated in the 
Year 5 we read: 


The northern countries quivered in their 
bodies, namely, the Peleset, Thekker,.... 
They were cut off from their land, coming, 
their spirit broken. They were thr-warriors on 
land, another (group) was on the sea. Those 
who came on land were overthrown and 
slaughtered... .. They that entered into the 
Nile mouths were like birds ensnared in the 
net.‘ 


In addition to the two names of the invad- 
ing peoples mentioned in this text, a scene 
showing the king presenting prisoners to 
Amon makes this addition: “My (the 
Pharaoh’s) strong arm has overthrown 
those who came to exalt themselves: the 
Peleset, the Denyen and the Shekelesh.’”* 

In the inscription that accompanies the 
relief of the naval battle itself we read: 


Now the northern countries, which were in 
their isles, were quivering in their bodies. 
They penetrated the channels of the Nile 
mouths .... His majesty is gone forth like a 
whirlwind against them, fighting on the battle- 
field like a runner. The dread of him and the 
terror of him have entered into their bodies; 
(they are) capsized and overwhelmed in their 
places. Their hearts are taken away; their 
soul is flown away. Their weapons are scat- 
tered in the sea. His arrow pierces him whom 
he has wished among them, while the fugitive 
is become one fallen into the water.® 


‘Edgerton and Wilson, The Texts in Medinet 
Habu, Volumes I and II, Translated with Explanatory 
Notes, pp. 30-31. 


5 Ibid., p. 47. 
* Ibid., p. 41. 


In the last of the series of five scenes 
mentioned in the first paragraph of this 
article, the one that depicts the celebra- 
tion of victory, the Pharaoh says: 

As for the countries who came from their 
lands in the isles in the midst of the sea, as they 
were (coming) forward towards Egypt, their 
hearts relying on their hands, a net was pre- 
pared for them to ensnare them. They that 
entered into the Nile mouths were caught, 
fallen into the midst of it, pinioned in their 
places, butchered, and their bodies hacked 
up.’ 


Finally, in the inscription of the Year 8 
is the statement: 


Their confederation was the Peleset, 
Theker, Shekelesh, Denyen and Weshwesh, 
lands united. They laid their hands upon the 
lands to the circuit of the earth... .. I (the 
Pharaoh) caused the Nile mouths to be pre- 
pared like a strong wall with warships, galleys 
and coasters, equipped, for they were manned 
completely from bow to stern with valiant 
warriors with their weapons. ... . / As for those 
who came forward together on the sea, the full 
flame was in front of them at the Nile mouths, 
while a stockade of lances surrounded them on 
the shore, (so that they were) dragged 
(ashore), hemmed in, prostrated on the beach, 
slain, made into heaps from tail to head. Their 
ships and their goods were as if fallen into the 
water.*® 


These passages contain all that the 
Egyptian records tell of what must have 
been an event of considerable importance 
in the history of the country. The facts 
gleaned from these texts, as far as they 
concern the battle itself, are the following: 
(1) the Egyptians, forewarned of the ap- 
proach of the enemy fleet, a composite 
force drawn from several national units, 
prepared a trap for them, the exact nature 
of which is not apparent other than that 
the Pharaoh’s forces were lying in wait 
ready to surround them and prevent their 


? Ibid., p. 42. 
8 Ibid., pp. 53-56. 
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escape. (2) To accomplish this purpose, a 
fleet of various kinds of vessels was col- 
lected and equipped while a strong force 
was drawn up on the shore to forestall the 
escape of fugitives from the anticipated 
Egyptian victory. (3) The enemy, enter- 
ing with confidence into the Nile mouths 
where the Egyptians lay in wait, fell into 
the trap and were completely destroyed. 
Their ships were wrecked, their weapons 
scattered in the water, and the bodies of 
the slain washed up in heaps upon the 
shore. Some of the enemy who managed 
to reach the land were either slain or 
dragged out of the water only to enter into 
captivity. 
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ly examine each section in turn and see 
how far the text is illustrated by the artist 
who composed the scene we are studying. 

Section A is occupied by the actual bat- 
tle in which appear five enemy ships, dis- 
tinguished by a bird head at either end, 
and four Egyptian vessels, each terminat- 
ing at the prow in the head of a lioness 
(possibly the goddess Sekhmet) grasping 
the head of an Asiatic in her mouth. The 
scene does not present a complete picture 
of the engagement, nor does it give any 
idea of the numbers of either fleet. The 
Egyptian boats are all alike, not showing 
the three different classes mentioned in 
the texts. They are merely representative 





SECTION A 


THE NAVAL BATTLE 


SECTION C 


THE PHARAOH 





SECTION B 
PRISONERS FROM NAVAL BATTLE 


PRISONERS FROM LAND BATTLE 








SECTION D 
ROYAL ATTENDANTS AND BODYGUARD 


ARMY ORAWN UP ON SHORE 








F 1a. 


RELATION OF TEXT TO RELIEF 


Turning now to the pictorial record of 
the naval engagement, we can see in Fig- 
ure 1 that it occupies a rectangle approxi- 
mately three times as long as it is high. If 
we divide this area by its diameters into 
four smaller rectangles, we find that each 
of these divisions embraces one of the four 
groups of figures into which the artist has 
divided his material (see Fig. 3). Thus 
Section A contains the naval battle proper 
where the fleets have met in conflict. Sec- 
tion B shows two lines of prisoners whom 
their captors are carrying off to the vic- 
tory celebration depicted in the relief im- 
mediately adjoining on the left. Section C 
is devoted to the Pharaoh and his chariot, 
while Section D incloses the royal attend- 
ants, the bodyguards, and the representa- 
tive group of the land forces. Let us brief- 


3 


vessels suggestive of the kind employed on 
either side and, as we shall see later, just 
sufficient in number to tell the story the 
artist had in mind. Similarly, the crews 
and their activities are merely typical and 
probably do not reproduce any specific 
events in the course of the battle. The two 
kinds of costumes worn by the Northern- 
ers are probably intended primarily to 
show the mixed origin of the hostile fleet, 
though, of course, they may be the only 
types of garments and equipment used by 
the enemy. The text mentions that the 
latter included Peleset, Thekker, Denyen, 
Shekelesh, and Weshwesh and _ possibly 
other peoples whose names are lost in a 
lacuna. However, the artist has shown 
only two types of foreigners who are dif- 
ferentiated merely by their costumes. 
Still the relief does illustrate in this lim- 
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ited degree the statement of the inscrip- 
tions that the invaders were a coalition of 
various peoples, not a homogeneous body. 

The bottom and right side of Section A 
represent the shore of the bay or river 
mouth where the encounter took place. 
Most probably, the background of this 
section was originally painted green with 
zigzag black or blue lines running across 
it to indicate water. This was the Egyp- 
tian method of depicting fresh water, like 
the river or a pond, and presumably the 
same convention would be used of a bay 
or river mouth by the sea. The limits of 
the water at the bottom and the right side 
of the picture are not sharply defined but 
are suggested by the fact that the bodies 
of the dead that float upon the water are 
not found beyond these limits of Section 
A. Moreover, one Egyptian at the right 
and one in Section B below are standing 
on land and dragging still-living enemies 
out of the water to bind as captives. At 
the bottom we find two Egyptians actual- 
ly thus employed in tying the arms of cap- 
tives just taken, preparatory to joining 
the procession of victors and their prison- 
ers which moves off toward the left (see 
Fig. 1). Moreover, the Egyptian on the 
shore at the right, who is rescuing a swim- 
ming enemy, is standing on a base line, in 
contrast to the figures in the water. The 
relief thus seems to illustrate the words of 
the text which says of the enemy that 
“they were dragged ashore, hemmed in, 
prostrated on the beach, slain, made into 
heaps from tail to head,” and “pinioned 
in their places.” The shore also extends 
about a third of the way up the left side 
of the section. The Egyptian boat in the 
lower left corner is plainly headed for the 
land at the point where other vessels have 
already discharged their cargoes of pris- 
oners, to judge from the scene which abuts 
directly upon this at the left. 

The upper two-thirds of Section A is 


bounded on the left by a line which also 
runs across the top of the scene and seems 
to end where the beach begins on which 
the dead from the battle are washed up on 
land (see Figs. 1 and 2).° Presumably this 
line merely marks, on these two sides, the 
edge of the area originally painted to rep- 
resent water. Thus the site of the naval 
battle, at least as much of it as the artist 
intended to include in his picture, was 
bounded on two sides by land and on the 
other two sides by further stretches of 
water. It apparently agrees with the 
statement of the inscriptions that the en- 
counter took place in the mouth of a river, 
possibly one of the branches of the Nile 
Delta. 

When later on in our discussion we 
come to the artist’s “narrative” of the 
progress of the battle, we shall see that the 
beginning of the engagement is repre- 
sented by the one Egyptian and one ene- 
my vessel at the upper left corner of the 
relief (see Fig. 4, boats #.1 and N.1/). 
They are nearest the open water beyond 
the boundary line mentioned above. The 
enemy boats are plainly quite unprepared 
to maneuver. They have no oars in posi- 
tion other than those used for steering and 
their sails are furled. While the Egyptian 
ships seem to be attacking in orderly man- 
ner with their prows all turned toward the 
enemy, the latter show no such formation. 

® Unfortunately in the drawing of this relief repro- 
duced from Medinet Habu, Vol. I, Pl. 37, shown on 
Fig. 1, this line is continued across the upper edge of 
the whole scene. This is a mistake in our drawing. 
On the wall the line actually ends with the shorter in- 
scription of seven columns above the enemy in front 
of the figure of the Pharaoh. The two lines to the right 
of this point form the lower boundary of the reliefs 
which occupy the register above this scene. For the 
correct relation of all these lines see Fig. 2. It must be 
borne in mind that the line which bounds on the left 
the upper two-thirds of Section A is not a dividing-line 
between the scene of the naval battle and that of the 
celebration of victory. It merely marks the limits of 
the area which represented water where this area is 
not bounded by the shore. The naval battle and the 


celebration of victory are, in reality, all one picture, 
presenting two episodes in the campaign. 
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If we may assume that the stern of the 
invaders’ vessel is indicated in each case 
by the steering oars, two of which seem to 
have been the normal number for each 
craft, then the four enemy ships which are 
still afloat are faced in opposite directions, 
though the direction of the corresponding 
ships in each register is reversed. It would 
seem that the artist has thus attempted to 
heighten the effect of the confusion of the 
enemy fleet as compared with the regular 
advance of the Egyptian squadron. The 
latter apparently have caught their op- 
ponents by surprise. It would seem that 
the one who designed the scene had in 
mind what the scribe was thinking of 
when he wrote: “A net was prepared for 
them to ensnare them. They that entered 
into the Nile mouths were caught, fallen 
into the midst of it, pinioned in their 
places,” or “capsized and overwhelmed in 
their places.’ Again, the text states: 
“They that entered into the Nile mouths 
were like birds ensnared in the net,’’ and 
“as for those who came forward together 
on the sea, the full flame (presumably the 
Egyptian fleet) was in front of them at the 
Nile mouths while a stockade of lances 
surrounded them on the shore.” In other 
words, the Egyptian fleet cut off their re- 
treat by sea and the army prevented their 
escape by land. The success of this plan 
of attack seems to have been complete, so 
much so that the enemy fell “into the 
midst of it (the net).”” Their vessels were 
unprepared to meet the onslaught with 
the consequence that they were destroyed 
just where the Egyptians found them, “in 
their places” as the text says, possibly 
even at anchor. The artist is trying to de- 
pict the “net” that was spread for the 
enemy, the trap into which they fell. 
Section A still further illustrates the 
texts. The passage which reads: ‘The 
dread of him (the Pharaoh) and the terror 
of him have entered into their bodies; 


’ 


(they are) capsized and overwhelmed in 
their places. Their hearts are taken away; 
their soul is flown away. Their weapons 
are scattered in the sea,’ is vividly por- 
trayed in this section. The utter discour- 
agement and demoralization of the enemy 
are fully emphasized in the attitudes of 
the figures in the boats nearest the king 
(Fig. 4, boats V.4 and N.5). They are men 
whose hearts (i.e., courage) are complete- 
ly “taken away,” and who are terrified of 
the power of the Pharaoh. The “cap- 
sized”’ and “overwhelmed” boats and the 
weapons scattered in the sea are there. 
See, for instance, the Egyptian in the boat 
in the upper left corner who is salvaging a 
sword from the water. The artist has been 
at pains to emphasize in his picture the 
meager details furnished by the texts. 
Section B shows two registers of vic- 
torious Egyptians, each leading one or 
more prisoners along the shore toward the 
celebration of victory at the left. There is 
no break in this line of figures as they pass 
into the adjoining scene. In fact, the re- 
lief of the naval battle and that of the sub- 
sequent celebration are really one com- 
position. They simply form two main epi- 
sodes in the same story.'° The upper of 
the two lines of prisoners presents captives 
from the naval battle who have been 
“dragged ashore.’’ They show both types 
of foreigners who man the enemy vessels: 
men with the horned helmets and those 
with “feathered” headdresses. On the 
other hand, the prisoners in the lower reg- 
ister all wear only the latter headdress and 
would seem thereby distinguished from 
those in the upper register. They prob- 
ably represent the captives from the land 
battle two scenes to the right (see Fig. 2), 
where only such headdresses are shown. 
Had the artist not interposed the lion 
hunt between the land battle and the 
naval engagement, we might have had 


'0 See preceding note. 
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Fic. 4.—The naval battle with the figures of the floating enemy bodies omitted 
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those two scenes merged together similar- 
ly. 

Section C, while one of the finest com- 
positions among Egyptian reliefs in the 
arrangement of the figures and the sim- 
plicity of its design, is a compromise be- 
tween the more realistic treatment of the 
three great battle scenes at Medinet Habu 
referred to later on in this article and the 
conventional or symbolic treatment of the 
same theme frequently found elsewhere in 
the war reliefs. When the artist balanced 
the fine figure of the monarch so pre- 
cariously upon the bodies of his living 
enemies and at the same time emphasized 
the havoc wrought by his accurate shoot- 
ing, he wavered between the realm of 
reality and that of symbolism. The pic- 
ture lacks the factual quality of the head- 
long charge of the Pharaoh in his chariot, 
though it is the graphic equivalent of the 
statement in the text: “His arrow pierces 
him whom he has wished among them.” 
The artist is embodying in the figure of 
the king the qualities ascribed to him in 
the text. One is inclined to suspect that 
in reality the Pharaoh had no personal 
part in the battle, though this is of course 
undemonstrable. Even had he been able 
from the shore to reach the enemy effec- 
tively with his arrows, his activities could 
not have had the same moral effect upon 
his own troops as would have resulted 
from his close participation in a battle on 
land. But the artist could not design a 
battle piece without making the Pharaoh 
the chief actor in the scene. As his figure 
would not fit so easily into the circum- 
stances of a naval engagement, the artist 
resorted to symbolism to supplement his 
less convincing participation in the con- 
flict. He is not narrating or illustrating 
actual events but asserting the dominant 
theoretical role of the monarch in the de- 
fense of Egypt against the barbarian 
without. 


Section D has two registers. In the up- 
per one the artist, as usual, has placed the 
individuals who stood nearest to the mon- 
arch’s person. First come the “butlers’’of 
the palace distinguished by their shaven 
heads and the apparatus they carry, the 
men who ministered to the personal re- 
quirements of the king and acted as the 
armed guards within the palace. Behind 
them are the royal bodyguard, repre- 
sented by two officers and four men, a 
typical group as are all such figures in the 
scene. In the lower register are the repre- 
sentatives of the army referred to in the 
text where it says: “A stockade of lances 
surrounded them (the enemy) on the 
shore.” 

We have now seen that all the facts re- 
garding the battle recorded in the brief 
literary sources, with the exception of the 
three kinds of vessels employed by the 
Egyptians, are presented in pictorial form 
in the relief. Some of the facts shown in 
the picture would not be readily grasped 
by us at this date had we only the sculp- 
tured scene. On the other hand, the writ- 
ten narrative gains a substance from the 
vivid representation of the battle that the 
mere words of the text do not convey. 
They are parts of a whole, each reinforcing 
the other. The scribe who composed the 
texts and the artist who designed the pic- 
ture worked hand in hand. In fact, it is 
difficult to decide from internal evidence 
which was the earlier document, the nar- 
rative or the relief, as both cover fully the 
same ground. There was no such distine- 
tion in ancient Egypt between the scribe 
who expressed himself in words and the 
artist who embodied ideas in form as there 
is in modern art. In the composition of 
many reliefs, the employment of hiero- 
glyphic forms which were themselves pic- 
tures, and their close intermingling with 
other elements which are largely or en- 
tirely design, required the scribe to be 
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able to draw and the draftsman to write. 
The connection between the two has its 
closest analogy in the relation between 
the Chinese calligraphist and painter. It 
is possible that the same person composed 
both the narrative and the drawing that 
pictured it. That they both go back to a 
common source, either a single individual 
or a group of individuals, seems apparent. 
We shall see later that the picture has 
something to add to the text and is in it- 
self a narrative. 


ORGANIZATION OF BATTLE RELIEFS 


In an earlier discussion of Egyptian 
battle scenes at Medinet Habu" I pointed 
out that they are composed of a series of 
vignettes showing various units of the 
Egyptian forces engaged in conflict with 
units of the enemy. These groups are scat- 
tered over the field, often without reten- 
tion of the regular registration character- 
istic of Egyptian art in general. They are 
united into a whole by the figures of 
the dead and dying, which no longer 
take part in the action, but which are 
strewn about the area of the relief irre- 
spective of any attempt at registration 
and constitute the binding element in the 
picture, while at the same time they give 
the effect of the confusion and demoraliza- 
tion of the enemy at the moment of their 
final defeat and rout. The two classes of 
figures, the living who are standing erect 
and the dead who are prone upon the 
earth, are depicted as though viewed from 
two directions, the former from the posi- 
tion of an observer standing on the ground 
and the latter from a position directly 
above as though the observer were in the 
air over the battlefield. Of course, in both 
cases, since perspective is not employed, 
each part of the field is seen as though di- 
rectly in front of the beholder. We have 


“Oriental Institute Communications,’ No. 10, 
pp. 17-21. 


thus as it were two separate pictures 
viewed at right angles to each other but 
superimposed the one upon the other.” I 
do not mean to say that the artist con- 
sciously created two pictures in one scene. 
He undoubtedly would not have under- 
stood any such analysis of his work and 
would have repudiated it as showing ig- 
norance of the principles of his art. I am 
merely pointing out what, to the modern 
eye, seems to be the artist’s treatment of 
the individual figures in the absence of any 
perspective in his composition. To eluci- 
date this point, I reproduced two Medinet 
Habu scenes with the figures of the dead 
omitted. At once the mechanics of the 
compositions in their spatial aspects be- 
came apparent. I propose later on to ap- 
ply this same treatment to the scene of the 
naval battle and to discover if the method 
helps to a better understanding of what 
the Egyptian artist was trying to tell us 
in his treatment of a new design with new 
material. First, however, we must recall 
certain elements of these battle reliefs 
which have their counterpart in the naval 
battle. 

In general, Egyptian battle scenes un- 
der the Empire are organized according 
to a common plan.'* They become more 
complicated from reign to reign, and in- 
novations are introduced in the treatment 


2 The impression of two more or less independent 
pictures thus superimposed is heightened by the fact 
that some of the dead bodies which are plainly con- 
ceived of as floating in the water partly overlap the 
sails and yards of the boats, a position which would be 
impossible in the real world. See the figure of the dead 
enemy above the center ship in the upper row of ves- 
sels in Fig. 1. The absence of reality in the placing of 
these figures of the Egyptians’ victims is also apparent 
in the attitudes of the two dead enemies floating at the 
sterns of the two upper Egyptian boats on the left of 
the picture. In one case the legs and in the other the 
arms of these individuals appear on either side of the 
projection at the rear of the vessels, a part of the boats 
which must have been well above the water. Such in- 
consistencies from our point of view, while more no- 
ticeable in this relief because of the nature of its com- 
ponents, are, of course, common throughout Egyptian 
art. 

13 Erman-Ranke, Aegypten, pp. 490-92. 
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of details; but the scheme of the composi- 
tion is the same. There are three great 
battle pieces at Medinet Habu which ex- 
emplify most fully this artistic tradition. 
They depict (1) the battle with the Te- 
henu of the first Libyan War in the Year 5 
of Ramses III;'* (2) the halt and defeat of 
the great migration of Northern hordes in 
the Year 8; and (3) the victory over the 
Meshwesh of the second Libyan War in 
the Year 11" (see Pl. I). There are other 
war reliefs on the temple walls, but they 
either have to do with the storming of 
walled towns or belong to the class of 
schematic compositions that are largely 
symbolic in character. The three battle 
scenes mentioned above follow a uniform 
pattern, an example of which can be seen 
in Plate I. At the side of the picture looms 
the colossal figure of the Pharaoh in his 
chariot. As he drives into the mass of 
his enemies, they fall before him in para- 
lyzed impotence. Many of the foe seem 
crushed beneath his horses’s hoofs or the 
wheels of his chariot. These are the mon- 
arch’s personal victims. Beyond them are 
still living enemies, fleeing before his at- 
tack, some looking back at him as they 
run. By their attitudes, and by the huge 
arrows which protrude from their bodies, 
the observer’s eye is carried directly to the 
figure of Ramses in his chariot. On the 
other hand, they merge with the general 
mélée which fills that portion of the pic- 
ture farthest from the king, where the 
main forces of both armies meet. Though 
the Pharaoh is the dominant figure, the 
artist has presented not merely a picture 
of the royal prowess but also the impres- 
sion of a general battle, the discharge of 
volleys of arrows, the mass attack with 
swords or clubs, or the single combats into 
which such a struggle would tend to dis- 


14 Medinet Habu, Vol. I, Pl. 18. 
18 Tbid., Pl. 32. 
16 Thid., Vol. II, Pl. 72. 


solve, while throughout the field are the 
dead bodies of slain enemies. The figures 
in the scenes are arranged according to a 
definite plan. 

In spite of the dominant part which the 
king plays in the battle reliefs, the main 
purpose of the artist seems to be not so 
much the laudation and glorification of 
the monarch—though that purpose is un- 
doubtedly there—as the graphic presenta- 
tion of a theory of the kingship which was 
voiced in the texts as well. The Pharaoh 
is the protector of his people, their defense 
against a hostile world of barbarism. He 
exercises godlike powers and functions as 
the representative of the divine solicitude 
which looks after the welfare of his people. 
It was said of him in the inscription of the 
Year 8, a record of the war with the 
Northerners: 

The son of Re in truth who issued from his 
body, whom the eldest, the father of the gods, 
begat, whom he commissioned as a youth to be 
King of the Two Lands, to be ruler of all that 
the sun encircles; the great shield sheltering 
Egypt at his time, so that they sit under the 
shadow of his mighty arms."’ 


In the same inscription the king himself 
proclaims his role in society: 

Give your attention to my utterances that 
you may know my way of sustaining you, that 
you may learn of the strength of my august 
father, Amon-Kamephis, the creator of my 
beauty. His great and powerful sword is mine, 
as a reinforcement to make every land pros- 
trate under my soles. He has assigned to me 
victory; his hand is with me so that everyone 
who violates my frontier is slain in my 
grasp..... Egypt was a fugitive, she had no 
shepherd, while they bore woes because of the 
Nine Bows (i.e., the barbarian outer world) 
but I compassed it about and established it 
with my valiant arm. I appeared like Re as 
king of Egypt; I protected her, driving out for 
her the Nine Bows.'* 


17 Edgerton and Wilson, op. cit., p. 52. 
18 Thid., pp. 52-3. 
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This idea of the place that the Pharaoh 
holds in the scheme of things is shown 
clearly in the three great battle reliefs at 
Medinet Habu already referred to. The 
action of the piece is tied together by the 
impression of irresistible destructive force 
emanating from the monarch and extend- 
ing everywhere throughout the battle, 
even into the more remote parts of the 
field where his arrows do not penetrate. 
The organization of the scene, in its ideo- 
logical aspect, is plainly the result of stud- 
ied intent and is not merely the outcome 
of accidental grouping of the figures or of 
the sycophancy of a servile court. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE RELIEF OF 
THE NAVAL BATTLE 


Having considered the spatial and ideo- 
logical elements in Egyptian battle scenes 
in general, especially as seen in the three 
land battles depicted at Medinet Habu, 
let us see briefly how these elements are 
incorporated in the relief of the naval en- 
gagement. First we shall note the arrange- 
ment of the actors in the drama and the 
means used to unify them in space. Then 
we shall find that the purpose of the battle 
reliefs, in so far as they affirm the king’s 
role in society, is also present in the scene 
of the naval conflict and is there expressed 
by the same conventions. Finally we shall 
see that there is an orderly progression in 
time in the story of the naval battle which 
does not appear in the reliefs showing ac- 
tions on land. 

1. The spatial element.—In grouping his 
material so as to present a unified impres- 
sion and to do away with the mechanical 
registration of the earlier reliefs, the ar- 
tist at Medinet Habu who designed the 
picture of the naval battle was confronted 
with a difficult problem. The units with 
which he was working were not individ- 
uals whom he might group as he pleased 
or in any posture that suited his purpose. 


They were war vessels, rigid material, 
which it was impossible to intertwine as 
he could two adversaries on land; at the 
same time, by their size and shape, they 
did not admit of the registration being so 
successfully concealed as when he was 
dealing with smaller objects. Moreover, 
as each two boats, an Egyptian and an 
enemy vessel, were together a unit, and as 
he could not make use of perspective, this 
relationship between the ships was main- 
tained by placing them on the same level, 
that is, by retaining the registration. 
Each pair of boats, then, corresponds to 
an Egyptian and an enemy fighting man 
as seen in the reliefs of the land battles. 
The artist has drawn the vessels so that 
they occupy all the available space at his 
disposal, probably to make them as large, 
and therefore as clear, as possible. Turn- 
ing to Figure 4, we see that he has ar- 
ranged his units, the nine ships, in three 
registers. While this grouping seems at 
first entirely mechanical, we shall see later 
that there was a reason for the arrange- 
ment. As the whole background of the 
scene was probably painted to represent 
water, the artist did not feel obliged to in- 
troduce base lines. If we turn now to Fig- 
ure 1 and compare it with Figure 5, we 
shall see that the artist has employed the 
same means to unify the scene in space 
that he did in the reliefs showing battles 
on land.'® Throughout the area of the pic- 

1# A glance at the attitudes of the dead in this 
scene shows that the artist has drawn them as he 
would in depicting a battle on land. He has even gone 
so far in one or two instances as to indicate that a hand 
has been cut off from the slain by the victorious Egyp- 
tians, as occurs commonly in the reliefs of land en- 
gagements. He is probably further influenced by pre- 
vious practice in depicting land battles in that he has 
represented the enemy dead as floating on the water 
rather than sinking to the bottom. While it is my 
understanding that the body of one killed before fall- 
ing into the water may float, the body of one dying by 
drowning will almost always sink at first. As far as we 
can tell in the absence of painted details, all the bodies 
shown in this relief are floating. Many apparently fell 


overboard after they were killed by arrows. Others 
may have been killed by a blow from a club. Still 
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ture he has strewn the bodies of the dead 
and dying, who are floating in the water, 
overlapping them and spacing them with- 
out regard to the registration of the ships. 
Since the water of the painted background 
has disappeared with time, the result of 
this device is often startling to the modern 
eye, as in the case of the dead enemy 
shown above ship £#./ in Figure 1, who 
seems to be falling from the sky. In the 
two-dimensional world of the Egyptian ar- 
tist the difficulties he encountered in an 
endeavor to break away from the tradi- 
tional registration are seen much more 
clearly in this relief than in the three great 
scenes of the land engagements mentioned 
earlier in our discussion. 

2. The ideological element.—The all- 
pervading power of the Pharaoh and its 
extension to the remotest part of the con- 
flict is also brought out in the scene of the 
naval engagement. Obviously the mon- 
arch could not charge in his chariot among 
the ships as he could among the enemy on 
land. The artist was therefore deprived of 
the effect of movement and violence which 
he could use in the other war reliefs. To 
have placed the Pharaoh in one of the 
ships would have presented obstacles 
practically insuperable. It would have re- 
quired a vessel of such proportions that 
the space available would have been quite 
insufficient. To have reduced the figure of 
the king to anywhere near the proportions 
of the vessels which the area allowed 
would have dwarfed him far below the 
standard maintained in all the accom- 
panying scenes. Moreover, it would have 
required the reduction of the other figures 
to a size where they would no longer have 
been distinguishable or useful for the pur- 


others probably died by drowning after falling, 
wounded or stunned, into the water. The Egyptian 
artist paid no attention to such niceties of detail. He 
was simply indicating that the enemy were either 
killed or captured, and the laws of physics did not 
interest him. 


poses of the artist. The Pharaoh is there- 
fore shown standing on the shore in one 
of the most convincing poses of the whole 
series of reliefs, and this in spite of the 
symbolic element introduced with the fig- 
ures of the enemy beneath his feet. He is 
the embodiment of the statement con- 
tained in the accompanying text that “his 
arrow pierces whom he has wished among 
them.” The dead bodies of his enemies 
washed up on the shore in front of him 
correspond to the masses of slain beneath 
his horses’ feet which appear in the usual 
war scene. Boats N.4 and N.5 (Fig. 4) 
take the place which, in the land battles, 
is occupied by the fleeing enemy with their 
faces turned back toward the Pharaoh. 
These are the particular prey of the mon- 
arch and aside from their function as ex- 
pressing his terrifying and _ irresistible 
might, serve no other purpose in the scene. 
Beyond them is the general battle which 
occupies the same relative place as in 
other battle reliefs. The area of the king’s 
special activity is merged into the general 
conflict in a skilful manner. The artist has 
employed the device of turning toward 
the Pharaoh the faces and attention of the 
figures at the extreme right end of boats 
N.1 and N.2 and has made them by their 
attitudes express their terror of the royal 
power, though the real action of these 
vessels is concerned with the general battle 
to the left rather than with the monarch’s 
personal attack upon boats N.4 and N.6. 
In this way the influence of the king per- 
vades even the remoter parts of the scene 
of action, just as it does in the scenes of 
battles on land, although the ships on the 
left were presumably beyond the range of 
the huge shafts that transfix the enemy on 
the right of the area. Moreover, the many 
arrows protruding from the bodies of the 
enemy on the right of the conflict all seem 
to point back to the Pharaoh and carry 
the eye inevitably to the mighty bow 
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which was capable of discharging them. 
The ideological element in the composi- 
tion, that is, the place of the monarch in 
the world of his day as the peculiar cham- 
pion of his people, is thus asserted, and 
again the unity of the picture is secured. 

The temporal element.—This is one of 
the most interesting aspects of the relief 
and is also one of the best examples of 
story-telling by picture which has come 
down from antiquity.”° It is more than 
illustration of any literary account of the 
engagement. It is a narrative in itself and 
gives us the battle in its various phases 
from the first encounter to the final de- 
struction of the enemy. In this “narra- 
tive” boats N.4 and N.5 (see Fig. 4) have 
no part. As we have seen, they belong 
purely to the ideological element of the 
scene. Ships £./ and N.1 show the be- 
ginning of the battle. There the Egyptian 
vessel has just reached the scene of action 
and is at once engaging the enemy. It is 
the initial surprise attack when the ‘“‘net’”’ 
was sprung. The two opposing boats have 
approached near enough for the Egyptians 
to throw their grappling hooks into the 
enemy’s sail, though it is too early for the 
effect of this maneuver to be shown. The 
ship is still on an even keel, and the mast 
and sail are intact. Moreover, the Egyp- 
tians are only beginning to take captive 
their opponents who are swimming in the 
water, while none of the latter has as yet 
been drawn on board. The two vessels are 
close enough for an Egyptian in the prow 
of his vessel to threaten one of the enemy 
with his war club. It is plain, however, 
that this is the moment of contact, with 
the fighting in its decisive stages yet to 
come. 

The second phase of the battle is shown 


2° The fact that a time element may have been in- 
corporated in this relief was first suggested to me in 
the course of a conversation with Dr. J. A. Wilson at 
the time the Epigraphic Survey staff were preparing 
their drawings of the naval battle, afterward pub- 
lished in Medinet Habu, Vol. 1, Pls. 37 ff. 


by two other boats, 2.2 and N.z. The 
two crews have come into personal con- 
flict, if we may call it conflict in a case 
where the fighting is all on one side and 
on the other is merely helpless panic. The 
threatening gesture of the Egyptian in the 
prow of boat #./ has become an actual 
body blow by the Egyptian in the prow of 
boat #.2 as he thrusts a spear into the 
side of his nearest adversary in the oppos- 
ing vessel. Though the artist failed to 
show the rope with the grappling irons in 
this stage of the encounter, the effect of 
that instrument is seen in the displaced 
mast and toppling crow’s-nest of the en- 
emy vessel. The latter is no longer on an 
even keel but is rocking with the violence 
of the attack and probably with the pull 
exerted by the grappling rope. The Egyp- 
tian boat already holds a few captives 
showing a further progress in the en- 
counter. The prisoners sit manacled with 
their eyes fixed on the fate of their com- 
rades in the other vessel. This is the 
height of the battle, with the Egyptians 
already assured of the inevitable victory. 

The third stage is presented by yet a 
third pair of boats, #.3 and N.3. The de- 
struction of the enemy is complete. Their 
vessel has been capsized, the mast is com- 
pletely broken, and the man in the crow’s- 
nest is falling out. The individual with 
the grappling hooks is again in action. 
The sail has been torn by the hooks so 
that the body of one of the enemy appears 
through the rent. All the invaders re- 
maining in the wreck are dead as shown 
by their half-closed eyes. The Egyptians 
still rain arrows upon the sinking ship, 
while their own boat is full of prisoners. 
The number of these latter has increased 
over that of the second stage. An Egyp- 
tian officer has already started to move 
forward to the prow, holding two bound 
captives by the hair. The Egyptian vic- 
tory is achieved. 
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The fourth and last chapter of the story 
is told by the single boat, 2.4. No more 
eloquent expression of the culmination of 
the battle in the total destruction of the 
enemy and the complete triumph of the 
Egyptians is needed than the fact that this 
vessel, unlike its fellows, is headed away 
from the conflict and toward the shore to 
the left where the Pharaoh will hold his 
review and triumphal celebration. The 
Egyptians in the boat still face toward the 
scene of battle as do those of the captives 
who are accommodated in the right half 
of the boat. But the captives in the left 
half of the vessel have already turned 
their eyes toward the land and the life of 
captivity which awaits them. The Egyp- 
tian officer who was moving toward the 
prow of boat #.3 as he held the two pris- 
oners by the hair has now reached the bow 
and is ready to land and lead his prisoners 
before his sovereign as soon as the boat 
touches the shore. Sometime between the 
beginning and end of his progress along 
the vessel he seems to have changed his 
costume from battle dress to the uniform 
worn on state occasions, a further indica- 
tion that the fight is over and the triumph 
is at hand. 

While noting the fact that this relief 
contains a time element which is designed 
to tell a story showing the progress of the 
battle, the reader may perhaps ask where- 
in it differs in that respect from the Ka- 
desh battle reliefs of Ramses II. While 
they too tell a story, it is a different kind 
of story from that which Ramses III’s ar- 
tist depicted. We have seen that, with one 
exception, the relief of the naval engage- 
ment relates all the facts which the liter- 
ary sources give. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that these facts are not particular 
but general. There is nothing in Ramses 
III’s records of the repulse of the north- 
ern invaders comparable to Ramses II’s 
council with his officers, or the break- 


through by the Hittite chariotry, or the 
departure of the messengers to hasten the 
arrival of Egyptian reinforcements, all of 
which appear in both the narrative and 
the scene of the Kadesh battle. Ramses 
III’s relief presents typical moments in 
the progress of a naval conflict from its 
beginning to its conclusion and calls it a 
picture of the battle with the northern 
fleet. These moments, however, do not 
show particular events or episodes. They 
are schematic and might equally well ap- 
ply to any naval battle won by the Egyp- 
tians in comparable circumstances. Dress 
the enemy in different costume, and we 
would almost have a different battle. The 
Kadesh reliefs, on the other hand, cannot 
be thus modified to illustrate any other 
engagement in Egyptian military history. 
They are specific and factual. Whereas 
the literary sources for the Battle of Ka- 
desh give a detailed account of individual 
events which are then pictured by the ar- 
tist who designed the Kadesh reliefs, the 
texts of Ramses III covering the war with 
the Northerners describe the naval en- 
gagement in brief, generalized terms, and 
his artist produced a correspondingly gen- 
eralized scene of the battle. This charac- 
teristic of the relief is further apparent in 
the change of nationality of the crews of 
the enemy ships among the three stages 
of the battle. The artist is not following 
the fate of any one particular vessel 
through the course of the conflict. He is 
trying to say that the same destruction 
overtook all the members of the hostile 
fleet without introducing both types of 
foreigners into each period of the engage- 
ment. In the case of the Kadesh reliefs 
the time element was inherent in the nar- 
rative illustrated; in the record of Ramses 
III it was added by the artist to the data 
furnished by the text.*' In doing so, how- 


2% We cannot, of course, be certain that an Egyp- 
tian of Ramses III's day, when looking at this relief, 
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ever, he supplied no facts not mentioned 
by the scribe and presented his additional 
material in conformity with the general- 
ized character of the written narrative. 
There are many more points of interest 
about this unusual scene, but perhaps 
sufficient has been said to show that, while 
it conforms in its composition to the ar- 
tistic tradition that controlled the great 
war reliefs of the Empire period, it con- 
tains elements not found in other reliefs. 
The very nature of the material with which 
he had to deal afforded the artist the op- 
portunity to introduce a time element into 
his picture which was much more difficult 


would be aware of the fact that it shows progressive 
stages of the battle such as I have here pointed out. 
Until the boats are isolated, as is done in Fig. 4, the 
time element is obscured by the confused mass of fig- 
ures, over two hundred in number, which appear in 
Section A alone. I cannot resist the conclusion, how- 
ever, that the artist himself intended to show the 
various stages of the battle. Once he formulated this 
intention in his own mind, it would be natural to 
arrange them in their proper sequence. 


to include in the scenes of land battles. 
On land the individual contestants were 
largely lost in the confusion of the picture, 
and any story of the progress of the con- 
flict would be obscured in the mass of de- 
tails. In the naval engagement, however, 
the units needed to tell the story were the 
ships of which the crews were only a part. 
The vessels were sufficiently large and 
conspicuous so that they stood out from 
the background of the dead and dying and 
could therefore be used for purposes of 
narrative in a way that was impossible 
with the individuals in other battle scenes. 
It is one of the misfortunes of the history 
of art that the changed conditions of po- 
litical life which followed the death of 
Ramses III removed the stimulus and op- 
portunity to carry still farther the experi- 
ments tried by the artists of the Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth dynasties. 
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THE ASSYRIAN KING LIST FROM KHORSABAD—Coneluded* 


E. THE YOUNGER LINE OF THE ADASI DYNASTY 


A. POEBEL 


HE revolt against Tukulti-Ninurta, 

the fact that neither the successor of 

ASSfr-nddin-apli nor that of ASsdr- 
nerari III was the son of his predecessor, 
and the comparative shortness of the 
reigns of the three kings—their regnal 
years total only 14 (or 15) years—all 
make us realize that in this period Assyria 
was far removed from the display of power 
at the time when Tukulti-Ninurta ruled 
not only over Assyria but over Babylonia 
too. The most significant indication of 
this fact, however, may be found in the 
remarkable letter, Harper, ABL, No. 924, 
which is addressed by the Babylonian 
King Adad-Sumu-linnasir?® to 4A8-sur- 
na-ra-ra, i.e., our King Asstr-nerari III, 
and a certain “Nabi-da-a-[an|. For while 
the Babylonian claims for himself the 
rank of a Sarru rabi, “great king,’’ ““Gross- 
kénig,”*” and Ssarru dannu, “mighty 
king,’ he gives the two recipients of the 
letter no other than the rather derogative 


*See JNES, 1, No. 3 (July, 1942), 247-306, 
ibid., No. 4 (October, 1942), 460—92. 


and 


2 This reading of the name ¢Adad-mv-Se5-ir not 
only is grammatically unobjectionable but makes 
good sense, its meaning being: ““O Adad, may (my) 
offspring (literally: name) be guarded ( =shielded 
{from all evil]).’" A reading 4“Adad-Suma-nisir is of 
course syntactically impossible, while a reading (Adad- 
Sumu-nasir, ‘‘O Adad, my offspring has been watched, 
does not present a good meaning, since the purpose of 
informing or reminding the god during the whole life 
of the bearer of the name, that the offspring has been 
guarded (by whom?) would be rather unintelligible. 
For names of the same type as Adad-Sumu-linnasir cf. 
4Nabi-su-mu(or Su-me)-li-bur, “O Nab, may my 
offspring become strong’’; ‘Nabé-iumu-lil-bir, “O 
Nabd, may my offspring attain great age’’; 4Naba- 
zéru-li-ai-ir, ““O Nabd, may my offspring prosper’ (all 
in Tallqvist, Neubabylonisches Namenbuch), etc. 


2” Or, in modern language, ‘‘emperor.”’ 
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title “the [smal]l kings of Assyria.’’* 
Moreover, the Babylonian king begins his 
letter by telling them plainly and in 
many words that, in making certain de- 
mands or refusing to fulfil certain obliga- 
tions, they must have been either drunk 
or crazy. 

Formerly it had been assumed that the 
Nabti-dan mentioned in the letter held the 
position of a vizier, ete., at the court of 
ASSar, and that designating both A&ssitr- 
nerari and Nabti-dan as kings of Assyria 
was merely a derisive allusion to the sup- 
posed fact that King ASSfr-nerari could 
do nothing without the consent of his 
vizier. But there is no proof whatever for 
this interpretation, and it seems much 
more probable that Nabf-dan actually was 
a “king’’;*° of course, not in the city of 
ASsSar but in some other part of Assyria. 
Permitting ourselves to speculate, we may 
very well assume that the revolt against 
Tukulti-Ninurta led to the partition of 
Assyria into several small kingdoms or, if 
one prefers, principalities, one of which 
might quite well have fallen to each of the 
three sons of Tukulti-Ninurta, namely, 
ASSir-nddin-apli, ASSdr-ndsir-apli, and 
Enlil-kudurra-usur, while still another 
one fell to Nabd-dan, who likewise may 
have played an important part in the re- 
volt. This partition of Assyria into sev- 
eral small kingdoms or principalities does 
not mean, of course, that there was no 
longer any link between them. In point of 


228 This restoration of the partly broken title seems 
to me the most plausible and best fitting. 


#9 So also Weidner, MVaG XX (1915), Heft 4, 76. 
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fact it may be taken as certain that some 
kind of suzerainty over the other prin- 
cipalities was left to the king residing at 
Assir. In this connection it is quite inter- 
esting to observe that ASSdir-nddin-apli in 
his inscription, AOf VI, 13 (obv., |. 4), 
styles himself “king of kings,” a title 
quite rare in that period, found before him 
to date only in the inscription of Tukulti- 
Ninurta I, ASsdr-nddin-apli’s father, CT 
36, 8-12, where in column 1, lines 3-5, it 
is coupled with the similar titles, or 
rather glorifying predicates, “lord of 
lords” and “prince of princes.’’ Weidner, 
believing that the title in ASSdr-nddin- 
apli’s time was meaningless, assumed that 
it was merely taken over from Tukulti- 
Ninurta’s inscriptions.” But in the light 
of the foregoing observations we may at 
least ask whether the title did not gain a 
special significance by the partition of 
Assyria into several small kingdoms or 
principalities, the occupants of which 
owed allegiance to ASSir-nddin-apli. 

Continuing our speculations still fur- 
ther, we may assume that very soon the 
king of ASSdr and the ambitious among 
the other rulers of Assyria tried to extend 
their control beyond the boundaries of 
their own territories, for this might readily 
explain the fact that ASSar-nddin-apli at 
AsSar was followed by A&SSdr-nerari III, 
ASSfr-nasir-apli’s son (according to the 
Khorsabad list), and that this king again 
was followed by Enlil-kudurra-usur, a 
third son of Tukulti-Ninurta. With the 
succession of Enlil-kudurra-usur to the 
throne of Assir, therefore, evidently three 
of the small kingdoms were already in the 
hands of that king, but we shall presently 
see that he finally took possession also of 
Nabdi-dan’s principality. 

Evidently it was the successful re- 
covery of control over the whole of 
Assyria, and especially, it seems, the oecu- 

2 AOf VI, 15. 


pation of Nabd-din’s principality, that 
finally led to Enlil-kudurra-usur’s down- 
fall. It is likely that 15 or 16 years earlier 
—in his own 15th or 14th year®*'—Adad- 
Sumu-linnasir of KarduniaS supported 
the revolt against Tukulti-Ninurta or 
that he at least favored the partition of 
Assyria into small kingdoms, since this 
was to the advantage of his own country. 
Be this as it may, the reunification of 
Assyria and the consequent increase of its 
power could be eyed by Adad-Sumu- 
linnasir only with suspicion and fear. To 
all appearances it was therefore the seizure 
of the last independent kingdom, that 
of Nabii-dan, that gave cause to the war 
reported in the so-called Synchrenistic 
History (CT 34, 42: K4401b) as follows: 


Enlil-kudurra-usur, king of Assyria, and 
4{ Adad-Sumu-linnasir|** waged war [against 
each other]. When (both) Enlil-kudur-usur 
and Ad{ad-Sumu-linnasir] had been killed?** in 
a battle [in front of ASSar(?)], Ninurta-apil- 
E[kur, son of Nabti-dan], returned to his land, 


231 According to Babylonian King List A, Adad- 
Sumu-linnasir ruled 30 years. Since the three succes- 
sors of Tukuiti-Ninurta ruled 15 (Khorsabad list) or 
16 years (Nassouhi list), and since Adad-Sumu- 
linnasir died in the same year as Enlil-kudurra-usur, 
Tukulti-Ninurta’s last year corresponded to Adad- 
Sumu-linnasir’s 15th or 14th year. 


232 Since the missing end portion of the line must 
have contained Adad-Sumu-linnasir’s name plus the 
words itti ahameé, “‘with each other,’ no room seems 
to be left for the title Sar ™‘kar-du-ni-ja-as after 
Adad-Sumu-linnasir. This proves that Adad-Sumu- 
linnasir was already mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph—there, of course, with his title—as having had 
to deal with one of Enlil-kudurra-usur's predecessors. 
Of that paragraph only the first parts of the last two 
lines are preserved. 


233 The temporal subordination (Vorzeitigkeit) is 
expressed by the ¢ of tidaiku (<tdd’uku instead of 
dt@uku), which therefore is, of course, the syntactical 
t (see my Studies in Akkadian Grammar, p. 30, n. 1). 
The permansive form expresses not the idea ‘they 
were killed"’ but the idea ‘“‘they had been killed and 
were dead (at the time when the subsequent event 
took place).’’ The passage, as one sees, says nothing 
of a Zweikampf between the Assyrian and the Baby- 
lonian kings (Weidner, MVG XX [1915], Heft 4, 76, 
n. 1, and before him Winckler, Hommel, and Schnabel 
{references given by Weidner, loc. cit.}; Nassouhi, AOf 
IV, 9: “Enlilkudurusur et RammanSumnifsgir.... 
se tuérent’’). 
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his own*** soldiers [he summoned], to A&Sir, 
in order to (re-)conquer it, he march{ed and 
the commander of the Babylonians he thorough- 
ly} defeated in its midst. (Thereupon) he 
(=the Babylonian general) turned around and 
[went back to his land]. 


As I interpret this passage, it tells us— 
at least by implication—that although 
Adad-Sumu-linnasir, like his adversary, 
Enlil-kudurra-usur, lost his life in the 
battle between the Assyrians and the 
Babylonians, the latter were victorious 
and succeeded in occupying the capital of 
Assyria. It also gives us valuable detailed 
information on the manner in which 
Ninurta-apil-Ekur, whom the king list 
mentions as Enlil-kudurra-usur’s succes- 
sor, managed to take advantage of the 
events and seize the city of Assdr for him- 
self. In comparison with it the king-list 
statement: 

Ninurta-apil-Ekur, son of 'Nabi-. . .;. . .], 
a descendant of Eriba-Adad, went to Kar- 
duniaS. From KarduniaS he went up. The 
throne he seized. 3 (Assur A: 13) years king- 
ship he exercised, 


gives only scanty information concerning 
these events, but it contains the impor- 
tant statements that the future king went 
to KarduniaS—this is simply another way 
of saying that he fled there—and that 
from there he came back in order to seize 
the throne. Of the more explicit state- 
ments of the Synchronistic History the 
one especially significant is that which 
tells us that after the death of Adad- 
Sumu-linnagir, in whose retinue he prob- 
ably was, Ninurta-apil-Ekur went to “his 
land” and there summoned “his own’’ 
warriors. Judging from the whole situa- 
tion, this land can be no other than that 
part of Assyria over which Nabt-dan, 
Ninurta-apil-ESarra’s father, had ruled as 
“king” and from which Ninurta-apil- 


*4 Expressed by the particle -ma after -3u, ‘‘his.”’ 


ESarra evidently had fled to Kardunias at 
the time when Enlil-kudurra-usur of 
A&Ssdr seized it, probably at the death of 
Nabt-dan. 

The fact that the king list and the 
Synchronistic History do not run parallel 
in the details of their statements, i.e., that 
each of them relates certain events which 
the other omits and, vice versa, omits cer- 
tain details which the other relates, is of 
course owing to the different aims of the 
king list and the Synchronistic History. 
The latter intentionally omits mention of 
any events indicating successes of the 
Babylonian kings over ASSdr. On the con- 
trary, its tendency is to prove the supe- 
riority of ASSdr over Kardunias in the 
past. For this reason it does not mention 
—according to my interpretation—the 
fact that the Babylonians won the battle 
and occupied Assdr, but it mentions the 
fact—again according to my interpreta- 
tion—that Ninurta-apil-Ekur drove the 
Babylonians out of AsSdr. It likewise 
never mentions anything indicating that 
certain kings of Assyria were indebted to 
the Babylonian kings because they found 
shelter with them when they had to flee 
from Assyria, and because it was their 
help that enabled them to return and seize 
the throne of ASSir. No word is therefore 
said in the Synchronistic History to the 
effect that Ninurta-apil-Ekur fled to 
Adad-Sumu-linnasir and that the latter 
probably even undertook the war in which 
he lost his life in order to re-establish him 
in the small kingdom of his father. The 
king list, on the other hand, is merely 
interested in showing, in a general outline, 
how the succession to the throne of 
Ninurta-apil-Ekur came about, and for 
this reason it states only that Ninurta- 
apil-Ekur had to flee to Kardunias and 
that, coming back from there, he seized 
the throne. But it is not interested in 
showing A&SSir’s superiority over Baby- 
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lonia and for this reason omits in its sum- 
mary statement all references to the de- 
feat of the Babylonians by Ninurta-apil- 
Ekur. 

The king list, furthermore, is especially 
interested in the genealogy of the new 
king in order to show his relationship to 
the preceding king or kings, as well as in 
order to elucidate the legalistic aspect of 
the succession. This it achieves in the 
shortest possible manner. By naming 
Ninurta-apil-Ekur’s father, it indicates 
that the latter was himself a king, and his 
son therefore of royal birth. Any details, 
however, concerning the position of the 
father are not mentioned by the king list, 
as little as in the case of Ilu-kapkapi, 
Saméi-Adad I’s father. It states, however, 
that Ninurta-apil-Ekur, or his father, was 
the descendant of a former king of AsSdr, 
namely, of Eriba-Adad I, who ruled, or 
rather ascended the throne, two centuries 
before Ninurta-apil-Ekur. Consequently, 
this king was actually a scion of the ruling 
dynasty, though only a remote relative 
of his immediate predecessors as far as the 
male line of descendancy was concerned. 
It is this point which the king list is es- 
pecially interested in bringing out. The 
Synchronistic History, however, omits it 
as having no relation to its aim to show 
the Babylonians the historical military 
superiority of Assyria as well as the kindly 
disposition of their kings toward the 
Babylonians whenever these were desirous 
of having friendly relations with Assyria. 

The fact that the king list in its genea!- 
ogy of Ninurta-apil-Ekur omits all ances- 
tors between Eriba-Adad and Nabd-dan 
indicates that none of them occupied the 
throne of ASSdr or even any other throne. 
The line of descent of Ninurta-apil-Ekur’s 
family, therefore, cannot be identical even 
in part with the A&SSdr-uballit line, which 
held the royal office at ASSdr after Eriba- 
Adad. If it had, the king list would of 


course have mentioned as Ninurta-apil- 
Ekur’s ancestor not Eriba-Adad but the 
last of Eriba-Adad’s royal successors over 
whom the Ninurta-apil-Ekur line led. 
The fact that the latter traced its origin 
to a king who lived two hundred years 
before that time is quite interesting but 
entirely in accordance with the custom of 
aristocratic families, and especially with a 
family of royal descent. Compare, for in- 
stance, the fact that the limmu official, 
ASSir-mudammiq, on his stela, Andrae, 
StrA, No. 63, extends his genealogy to his 
great-grandfather, Qibi-AsSdr, a  suk- 
kallu rabé of the king of Hanigalbat. Since 
the Ninurta-apil-Ekur branch for so long 
a time—eight generations if we eount from 
ASssdr-nerari III, Ninurta-apil-Ekur’s last 
predecessor but one, or seven generations 
if we count from Enlil-kudurra-usur, 
Ninurta-apil-Ekur’s immediate predeces- 
sor—had played only the role of a princely 
family agnated with the ruling royal 
family, Ninurta-apil-Ekur and his de- 
scendants on the throne of ASSar may ap- 
propriately be called—as in the caption of 
this section—the younger line of the 
Adasi dynasty.*® That the later kings 
who descended from Ninurta-apil-Ekur 
regarded themselves as members of the 
Adasi dynasty follows from the fact that 
ASSQr-aha-iddina and Samas-Suma-ukin 
trace their descent to Bélu-bAni, son of 
Adasi. 


235 It could, of course, be designated as the Ninurta- 
apil-Ekur line of the Adasi dynasty, but it would be 
wrong to call it the Ninurta-apil-Ekur dynasty (ef. 
Weidner, MVG XX [1915], Heft 4, 77: ‘‘Ahnherr einer 
assyrischen Dynastie’’), since Ninurta-apil-Ekur as a 
descendant of Eriba-Adad I was a member of the 
same royal family to which the kings ruling before him 
belonged. 

Whether, however, the son of Eriba-Sin, from 
whom the Nabd-din and Ninurta-apil-Ekur family 
branch derived, was a younger son of Eriba-Sin as 
compared with A&SSdr-uballit—customarily only in 
such a case a family branch is called the younger line— 
we do not know, but probably he was, since, even 
though not infrequently a younger son was given 
preference, as a rule the eldest son of the king followed 
him on the throne. 
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Although on principle this report does 
not concern itself with the synchroniza- 
tion of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
chronologies, I nevertheless wish to men- 
tion here the fact that in Synchronistic 
King List A, in the three-line compart- 
ment, column 2, lines 7-9, Ninurta-apil- 
Ekur is equated with the three Baby- 
lonian kings, Adad-Sumu-linnasir, |Melli- 
[Sjipak, and [{Ma)rduk-apla-iddina, be- 
cause combined with the new information 
from our Khorsabad list these equations 
enable us better than any others to deter- 
mine the real character of the synchro- 
nistic king lists. As is plainly obvious from 
the first of the three equations—that be- 
tween Ninurta-apil-Ekur and Adad-Sumu- 
linnasir—it cannot be the purpose of the 
equations in the so-called Synchronistic 
King List A to indicate correspondences 
of the reigns of Assyrian kings with the 
reigns of Babylonian kings, for Ninurta- 
apil-Ekur became king of Assyria only 
after Adad-Sumu-linnasir had been killed 
in the battle he waged against Enlil- 
kudurra-usur, Ninurta-apil-Ekur’s im- 
mediate predecessor. If, however, this 
equation was intended to mean anything 
—and we can expect that it does, since it 
is given such a prominent place in the first 
line of the compartment devoted to 
Ninurta-apil-Ekur—its purpose can be to 
indicate only that King Adad-Sumu- 
linnasir of Babylonia played an important 
role in the history of Ninurta-apil-Ekur, 
naturally at a time before his death and 
before Ninurta-apil-Ekur’s accession to 
power in A&SSar. That at that time he 
played such a role we know now from the 
king-list statement that Ninurta-apil- 
Ekur, before he became king, “went to 
Kardunias’’—whose king at that time was 
Adad-Sumu-linnasir—and that he “came 
up”’ from there in order to take possession 
of the kingdom of A&ssdir. Considering, 
furthermore, that such historical relations 


between Assyrian and Babylonian kings 
were reported in the so-called “‘synchro- 
nistic histories,”’ it is quite obvious that 
the equations of the so-called ‘‘synchro- 
nistic king lists,” which mention only the 
names of the kings but no events, were 
intended, at least originally, as we pres- 
ently shall see, to serve—for the benefit of 
historians—as a kind of register to the 
existing synchronistic histories, each equa- 
tion between a certain king of Assyria 
and a certain king of Babylonia represent- 
ing, as it were, the caption of the cor- 
responding synchronistic history chapter 
that dealt with the historical relations be- 
tween the two kings in question. 
Likewise incompatible with the idea 
that the equations indicate correspond- 
ences of reigns is the third equation, that 
between Ninurta-apil-Ekur and King 
Marduk-apla-iddina of Kardunias. Since 
Ninurta-apil-Ekur of Assyria and Meli- 
Sipak, the father of Marduk-apla-iddina of 
Babylonia, ascended the throne in their 
respective countries in the same year, 
namely, the year in which their predeces- 
sors Enlil-kudurra-usur and Adad-Sumu- 
linnasir were killed in battle, and since 
Ninurta-apil-Ekur ruled 13 years (accord- 
ing to Assur A), but Melisipak 15 years 
(according to Babylonian King List A), 
the former must of course have died two 
years before Melisipak, and Marduk-apla- 
iddina’s reign was therefore contempo- 
raneous not with that of Ninurta-apil- 
Ekur but with that of AsSar-ddin I, the 
successor of Ninurta-apil-Ekur. The ex- 
planation of that strange equation evi- 
dently is as follows: Since the so-called 
Synchronistic History, immediately after 
the paragraph which treats of the deaths 
of Enlil-kudurra-usur and Adad-Sumu- 
linnasir and the subsequent seizure of 
Asstr by Ninurta-apil-Ekur, in a new 
paragraph brings the report on the conflict 
between ASSir-din of Assyria and Zaba- 
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ba-Suma-iddina of Kardunias, the Syn- 
chronistic King List, as an index for the 
Synchronistic History, should bring the 
equation Asstr-dan — Zababa-Suma-iddina 
—of course in a compartment of its own— 
immediately after the equation Ninurta- 
apil-Ekur — Adad-Sumu-linnasir, or, if 
Adad-sumu-linnasir’s successor, Melisipak 
II, was mentioned in the missing right- 
hand half of the preceding paragraph of 
the Synchronistic History, immediately 
after the equation Ninurta-apil-Ekur — 
Melisipak. In other words, the original 
text of the Synchronistic King List would 
not have had any reference to the Baby- 
lonian King Marduk-apla-iddina I, the 
son and immediate successor of Melisipak 
and the immediate predecessor of Zababa- 
Suma-iddina. Evidently, however, a later 
redactor of the Synchronistic History in- 
dex thought it advisable—for the purpose 
of a better chronological orientation—to 
insert into it also the names of those kings 
during whose reigns no contact by war, 
treaty, ete., between Assyria and Baby- 
lonia had occurred and who for this reason 
were mentioned neither in the synchro- 
nistic histories nor in the original form of 
the Synchronistic King List. In doing so, 
the redactor followed the principle of 
adding each missing king—of Assyria as 
well as Babylonia—to the equation relat- 
ing to the king whom he had succeeded. 
In all these additions, of course, no chrono- 
logical equation whatever was intended, 
the ditto marks in the half-column for the 
kings of the other country probably hav- 
ing been added by a still later redactor 
and merely for the purpose of indicating 
that the king in question continued to rule 
without interruption by another reign 
right to the reign of the king who is men- 
tioned in the next compartment.?* 


2% This meaning of the ditto marks is especially 
obvious in the eight-line compartment devoted to 
Samsi-Adad II with its seven ditto marks under the 
king's name, which, of course, can only be meant to 


Ninurta-apil-Ekur was followed by his 
son A&sSdr-din (83), who after a reign of 
46 years, was succeeded by Ninurta- 
tukulti-Assar (84). From the Khorsabad 
list statement on the latter king we gather 
the new information—which, as we shall 
see presently, is of great importance— 
that he was the son of his predecessor 
ASsfiir-din. Otherwise the statement con- 
tains merely the information that “he 
exercised kingship (only) in his (= A&sstr- 
dan’s) puBpu,”’ that is, that his reign did 
not last to the end of his very accession 
year. The reason it was so short-lived, 
however, is told only in the statement on 
his successor Mutakkil-Nusku (85), the 
first part of which runs as follows: ‘“‘Mu- 
takkil-Nusku, his brother, fought a battle 
against him. To Kardunias he led him 
away.” 


indicate that there was no other reign between him 
and his son ISme-Dagin II. 

Furthermore, the equation of the 2d to 9th Kassite 
kings with one and the same Assyrian king, according 
to the principle pointed out above, proves that no 
synchronistic history or any other chronicle had re- 
lated any historical contact between Assyria and the 
first eight (or even nine?) Kassite kings. Doubtless 
the equations between the Assyrian kings and the 
kings of the Sea Country, too, are not taken from 
chronicles, but like the first eight or nine Kassite 
kings, belong to the insertions described above. There 
can be no doubt that the present arrangement of the 
names is not the work of the first redactor who tried 
to make the original index into a comprehensive king 
list. Knowing of the contemporariness or overlapping 
of the first dynasty of Babylon, the dynasty of the Sea 
Country, and the Kassite dynasty, this redactor will 
naturally have used a three- or even a four-column 
system for the enumeration of the kings of the four 
countries in the period from Samsu-iluna of Babylon 
to Samsi-Adad ‘II of Assyria. A later copyist, however, 
wishing to avoid the most inconvenient four-column 
arrangement within the two-column system of the list, 
placed all the three southern dynasties consecutively 
in the second column of his tablet. This, of course, 
was a rather desperate and reckless makeshift, and 
the copyist himself may have considered it as such, 
for evidently as a reminder—for himself or the reader 
—that the three southern dynasties should properly 
be in three parallel columns, he placed in col. 1, 1. 10’, 
at least Gandui, the first of the Kassite kings, on the 
same line with Ea-gimil, the last kind of the Sea 
Country. Probably he had used the same device in the 
broken upper part of the column, by placing Llumailu, 
the first king of the Sea Country dynasty, on one line 
with Samsu-iluna or AbieSu’. Likewise incorrect from 
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Much has been speculated, in the past, 
on this King Ninurta-tukulti-Assdr, on 
his reign, his character, his name, ete. I 
mention here only a few of the latest of 
these speculations. Weidner, in MVaG 
XX (1915), Part 4, 78—and following him 
Nassouhi in AOf IV (1921), 9—believed 
that Ninurta-tukulti-ASsir was a usurp- 
er.2*7 His reason for this assumption was 
that Tukulti-apil-ESarra I (87) does not 
mention him in the great genealogy of his 
prism inseription®** which reaches as far 
back as Ninurta-apil-Ekur (82) and which 
Weidner therefore believed to prove that 
Ninurta-tukulti-Assar (84) did not be- 
long to Tukulti-apil-ESarra’s family. 
From the Khorsabad list we now know 
that Ninurta-tukulti-Asstr was the legiti- 
mate successor of ASStr-dAn, at least inas- 


the viewpoint of the first redactor are the dividing- 
lines between the various kings from Adasi to EriSu 
III, since according to the plan of that redactor they, 
or rather the compartments formed by them, would 
indicate actual cases of contemporariness. 

It will also be noted that in col. 2 in the five-line 
compartment devoted to A&SSdr-bél-kala (89), the 
name of the king is written out in the first three lines 
but is indicated merely by a ditto mark in the last two 
lines. Probably some redactor used this device as a 
means to indicate that only the first three equations, 
those with the Babylonian kings Marduk(-Sapik-zér- 
mA&ti|], Adad-apla-iddina, and {Marduk-abbé-eriba?’}, 
are based on statements of the synchronistic histories, 
while the last two are insertions. Note that the first 
two equations actually parallel the section, Synchro- 
nistic History, col. 2, ll. 25-37, which reports dealings 
of ASSQr-bél-kala of Assyria with Marduk-Sipik-zér- 
m&ti and Adad-apla-iddina of Babylonia. As regards 
the third Babylonian king, Marduk-abhé-eriba(’?), he 
too may have been mentioned in a more extensive 
synchronistic history as playing some role in the deal- 
ings of A&Sdr-bél-kala with Babylonia, although the 
events there referred to, of course, could not have 
taken place in his lj-year reign—he came to the 
throne only after ASS0r-bél-kala’s death—but must 
have occurred in the reign of his predecessor Adad- 
apla-iddina, when Marduk-abbé-eriba(?) was not yet 
king. But quite as well a copyist, being unaware of 
the different meanings of the ASSQr-bél-kala equations 
with the king's name written out and of those with the 
name indicated by the ditto mark may erroneously 
have written the name out, although the original had 
a ditto mark there. 


® Weidner, loc. cit.: “Er dtirfte ein Usurpator 
gewesen sein’’; Nassouhi, loc. cit. ‘‘Ninurta-tukulti- 
ASSur était un usurpateur.”’ 


8 1T R 9-16, col. 7, ll. 36-60. 


much as he was his son and had ascended 
the throne immediately after his death. 
We also know now that he could not be 
mentioned in Tukulti-apil-ESarra I’s gen- 
ealogy because Tukulti-apil-ESarra de- 
scended from Ninurta-tukulti-Assidr’s 
brother Mutakkil-Nusku. We have here 
a good illustration of the fact that the 
interpretation of a genealogy not supple- 
mented by other evidence is rather treach- 
erous ground for the establishment of his- 
torical facts. Later, in AOf X (1935), 6, 
Weidner himself acknowledged the incon- 
clusiveness of his argument by remarking 
on the omission of Ninurta-tukulti-Assdr 
in Tukulti-apil-ESarra’s genealogy: ‘‘Frei- 
lich kein Beweis fiir die mehrfach geius- 
serte Ansicht, dass er ein Usurpator ge- 
wesen sei.’’*® But the reason given by 
Weidner for this change of opinion— 
namely, that Mutakkil-Nusku, his future 
successor, lived undisturbed in Assyria 
during Ninurta-tukulti-Asstr’s reign and 
that this would hardly have been possible 
for him if Ninurta-tukulti-Assdr had been 
a usurper—is likewise based, as we shall 
see later, on an erroneous assumption, 
namely, that the business tablets which 
mention Ninurta-tukulti-Assdr and Mu- 
takkil-Nusku date from the reign of the 
former. With Ninurta-tukulti-Assdr be- 
ing the son of A&SSdir-din also Weidner’s 
suggestion in MVaG XX (1915), Part 4, 
79, that he probably had ascended the 
throne under Babylonian influence, is de- 
prived of its basis. The extreme shortness 
of his reign, furthermore, disproves the as- 
sumption (ibid.) that he was a vassal first 
of the Babylonian king Ninurta-nddin- 
Sumi and later of Nabd-kudurri-usur, but 
especially it makes quite impossible 

239 Although Weidner, in the passage just referred 
to, actually envisages the possibility that Ninurta- 
tukulti-ASsGr might be a son (Bilabel, Geschichte 
Vorderasiens, p. 180: the elder son) of A&SSdr-dfin, he 
is more inclined to the new theory that he was a son 


of Enlil-kudurra-usur, the last king of the older 
Adasi-line. 
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Winckler’s, *“° and originally also Weid- 
ner’s,2“' conclusion from the letter 4 R 34, 
No. 2, that after Ninurta-tukulti-Assdr 
has been king of Assyria for some time he 
was forced by a revolution to flee to Ninur- 
ta-nddin-sumi of Babylonia, that he then 
reconquered his kingdom with the help of 
his Babylonian protector, but for his per- 
sonal safety preferred to stay permanently 
in Babyion, intrusting all affairs of gov- 
ernment in Assyria to his trusted delegate, 
Assir-Sumi-lisir. As we now know from 
the Khorsabad list statements, Ninurta- 
tukulti-Asstr’s reign was brought to an 
end in the same year in which he ascended 
the throne, and he never returned to 
power. In conclusion we may mention 
Landsberger’s speculation in AOf X 
(1935), 143, that the Babylonian king 
Nabfi-nAdin-Sumi “den N(inurta-tukulti- 
Asstir) .... nach Assyrien zuriickgefiihrt 
und dort als Kénig eingesetzt habe, viel- 
leicht nur, worauf die Chronik Nassouhi 
(AOf IV, 8. 7, Z. 43-46) hinweist, indem 
er als Aufsichtsorgan dem legitimen Herr- 
scher Mutakkil-Nusku beigegeben wurde, 
der dann allerdings diesen unbequemen 
Vormund bald abgeschiittelt hitte.’’?* 
Our king-list statements disprove these as- 
sumptions which evidently were based on 
an erroneous conception of the phrase 
puB-pi-s& Sarru-ta épuy-usi—Landsberger 
must have believed that it meant ‘‘he 
ruled for an undefined or indefinable 
period’’—as well as on an erroneous res- 
toration of column 2, line 46, of the Nas- 
souhi list, of which only itti, “with,” is 
“© AOF I, 393. 


“1 MVaG XX, Heft 4 (1915), 79. A somewhat 
modified view, MVaG XXVI, Heft 2 (1921), 38; the 
theory concerning the re-establishment of Ninurta- 
tukulti-A&sdr's rule abandoned in AOf X (1935), 7. 


242 In footnote 25 (loc. cit.) Landsberger further ex- 
plains: ‘‘Trotz des sehr defekten Erhaltungszustandes 
des betreffenden Passus der Chronik Nassouhi ist das 
Nebeneinander der Regentschaften des WN (inurta- 
tukulti-ASSar), Cessen Regierungszeit nicht verzeich- 
net ist, und des Mutakkil-Nusku sicher daraus zu 
entnehmen.”’ 


preserved. Landsberger probably _be- 
lieved that it is the rest of a statement 
that Mutakkil-Nusku ruled jointly with 
Ninurta-apil-Ekur, while it actually is the 
rest of the statement “he waged war 
against him.” 

While the first sentence of the state- 
ment on Mutakkil-Nusku quoted above 
in its first half would seem to need no 
further comment, the second sentence, 
“He led him away to Kardunias,”’ pre- 
sents great difficulties. Following immedi- 
ately upon the statement that Mutakkil- 
Nusku engaged in battle with this brother, 
the sentence as it stands in the text seems 
to lack a logical connection with what is 
reported before, or one would have to as- 
sume that the whole statement is exceed- 
ingly defective. Before Ninurta-tukulti- 
AsSar could be led off to Babylonia, he 
must have been captured by Mutakkil- 
Nusku, and we could, of course, expect 
that a statement to this effect be made be- 
fore the statement on his being led away. 
Moreover, when it is stated that Mutak- 
kil-Nusku carried his vanquished brother 
off to Babylonia, one would naturally ex- 
pect an explanation as to why he did that 
and especially why he should lead him to 
the neighboring land of Kardunias’, and 
even why he should do that personally, as 
is implied by the text as we have it. 

A very simple solution of all these diffi- 
culties, however, would be arrived at by 
considering the ébuksu, “he carried him 
off,” as a scribal error for itrussu,?* “he 
drove him off,’’ “he chased him away,” 
“the forced him to flee.”” For in this case 
the two sentences forming the first half of 
the king-list paragraph would state that 
Mutakkil-Nusku, a brother of Ninurta- 
tukulti-Assdr, waged a battle against the 
latter and, although he did not capture 
him, he at least succeeded in driving him 
out of the country and in forcing him to 


28 From farddu. 
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seek refuge in Babylonia. This emenda- 
tion of the verb ébuk to itrud, which makes 
the whole statement perfectly natural, re- 
ceives strong Support from the famous 
letter fragment 4 R 34, No. 2. After hav- 
ing stated in line 8 that a certain ASsSir- 
Sumu-ligsir now lives in his own land, 
the letter continues in line 9 with the 
words: “but Ninurta-tukulti-Assdr, his 
(i.e., ASSQr-Sumu-lisir’s) lord, has been in- 
terned in this land (i.e., Babylonia).”’ In 
lines 3-5 the same AS&SSdr-Sumu-lisir is 
referred to with the words: ‘“A&ssir- 
Sumu-lisir, to whom, when they had 
chased him (out of Assyria) with his lord, 
and he came (with him) to this country 
(= Babylonia), my father (=the former 
king of Babylonia) gave help, leading him 
back to his country,” and on the strength 
of the passage quoted before the present 
one it seems quite certain that in this 
passage the words “his (= Assdr-Sumu- 
lisir’s) lord’”’ likewise refer to Ninurta- 
tukulti-Assur. Now the statement of this 
passage is not that A&ssdr-Sumu-lisir— 
and with him of course also Ninurta- 
tukulti-Assir, whom he accompanied— 
was “‘brought”’ to Babylonia but that he 
was “chased” there from Assyria and that 
he ‘‘came’”’ there (of his own volition) as a 
refugee. The first of the two verbal forms 
is it-ru-du-nis-sum-ma, literally “(whom) 
they chased hither and (he came hither),”’ 
of tarddu, i.e., exactly the verb, the pre- 
terit form of which instead of the ébuk of 
the present text would effectively remove 
all difficulties from the passage. As long 
as no other evidence pointing in a different 
direction is at hand, we may therefore 
regard the emendation as fully justified, 
although of course we would feel much 
more reassured if we had at our disposal a 
king-list text actually exhibiting the 
emended form. Unfortunately, the top 
line of column 4 of the Nassouhi list, 
which should contain the verb, is ap- 


parently rubbed off to such a degree that 
it is difficult to identify with certainty, at 
least on the photographs at my disposal, 
the signs to which the remaining wedge 
impressions belonged. Nassouhi’s restora- 
tion ‘|*kulssdé i[s-bat], “he seized the 
throne,” is not supported by what can be 
seen on the photographs and probably is 
due solely to the fact that Nassouhi ex- 
pected that statement at this place. One 
would certainly be grateful to the first 
editor of the inscription if he could estab- 
lish from the original whether it has e-[bu]- 
[wk]-[%], as in the Khorsabad list, or per- 
haps [7|t-[ru]-[u]s-[su], which the wedge 
remnants, judging of course only from the 
photographs, would seem to fit very 
well.2** The strange ébuksu could well 
have come from some other passage in the 
same or in a preceding paragraph, in 
which it was stated that someone carried 
or led someone or something to Kar- 


44 If only the king-list text were to be explained, 
one could quite well justify the ébuksu by the assump- 
tion that the original much more extensive chronicle 
text and an older king-list text reported that Mutak- 
kil-Nusku’s attack on his brother was made in union 
with the king of Babylon, that the battle referred to 
was principally a battle between the Assyrian and the 
Babylonian armies, that Ninurta-tukulti-Assdr was 
captured in that battle, and that the king of Babylon, 
not Mutakkil-Nusku, led Ninurta-tukulti-Assar to 
Babylonia. As is shown by all other statements re- 
ferring to usurpers who seized the Assyrian throne 
with the help of the Babylonians, references of the 
original text, from which the king-list text derived, to 
such Babylonian help are omitted everywhere in the 
present king-list text, the statement restricting its re- 
port more or less to the formula: ‘“X ‘went’ to 
Kardunias; from Kardunias he ‘came up’; Y he de- 
throned; the throne he seized.'’ It would therefore be 
in no way remarkable if in the statement on Mutakkil- 
Nusku all original mentionings of the Babylonians and 
the Babylonian king were likewise omitted. But this 
conception of the king-list statement would be in con- 
flict with the letter statement referred to above— 
unless our interpretation of the béliéu in ll. 4f. as 
referring to Ninurta-tukulti-AsSsar could be shown to 
be wrong, which, however, is not very likely. As far 
as our present evidence goes, we can only assume that 
Mutakkil-Nusku was not supported by a Babylonian 
army but expelled Ninurta-tukulti-Assdr with the 
help of his own followers in Assyria and that the part 
played by the king of Kardunias at that time was re- 
stricted to the fact that he gave shelter to Ninurta- 
tukulti-Assar, when he fled to him. 
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duniaS, and to which the copying scribe 
had strayed inadvertently, 

It need hardly be expressly stated that 
with our Khorsabad king-list statements 
on Ninurta-tukulti-Assir and Mutakkil- 
Nusku, the real background of the famous 
and so much discussed royal letter 4 R 34, 
No. 2, to which we have already referred, 
has become known to us for the first time. 

Soncerning this background we are there- 
fore no longer dependent on the theories 
which have sprung up so exuberantly in 
the past, almost all of which can now be 
shown to be erroneous. 

Similarly the king-list statements give 
us the historical background of the group 
of 112 clay tablets from Assdr** which 
were found together in a broken pot and 
more than half of which** mention the 
name of Ninurta-tukulti-Assdr. These 
tablets are generally believed to date from 
the time when Ninurta-tukulti-Assar was 
king of Assyria, and, since they are dated 
in a period of twelve months,?“” Weidner, 
giving up his former explanations in fa- 
vor of Oppenheim’s assumption that the 
phrase ana duppisu in contracts means 
“for one year,”’ even found in that fact a 
proof that puB-pi-su with which the king 
list describes the length of Ninurta- 
tukulti-ASSar’s reign means “one year.” 
Since the year in which Ninurta-tukulti- 
ASssir was king also comprised, as we now 
know, a fraction of the reign of A&sSir- 
din, as well as the reign of Mutakkil- 
Nusku and a fraction of the reign of AsStr- 
réSa-isi, it is, of course, altogether impos- 
sible that the tablets, extending as they do 
over twelve months, were written within 
the time in which Ninurta-tukulti-Assdr 
was king. Moreover, in none of the tab- 

*s Published by Ebeling in KAJI; Weidner in AOf 


X, 31 f. Transliterated and translated by Ebeling in 
MAoG VII, Heft 1—2, and Weidner in AOf X, 33-44. 


2 Pointed out by Weidner, AOf X, 9. 
247 See Weidner, AOf X, 27. 


lets is Ninurta-tukulti-Assdr given the 
title “king,” although this could be ex- 
pected if he actually was king at the time 
in which the tablets were written. Final- 
ly, among the tablets is a short memo- 
randum*** consisting only of the words 
“100 sheep of Mutakkil-Nusku” and 
dated in the tenth month of the twelve- 
month period during which the tablets 
were written. As Weidner rightly points 
out,?** this Mutakkil-Nusku evidently is 
the later king; but it cannot be regarded 
as very likely that the prince Mutakkil- 
Nusku, who disputed his brother Ninurta- 
tukulti-ASsdr the throne, should have 
done peaceful business with an office of 
the king, his brother, at Assdr.” To be 
sure, as long as it was the general belief 
that Ninurta-tukulti-Assdr was a usurper, 
it could seem likely, or even necessary to 
assume, that the tablets in which he 
figures so prominently were written when 
he was king. Since, however, we now 
know that Ninurta-tukulti-Assdr was the 
son of A&SSdr-din and therefore was not a 
usurper, we have no longer any valid 
reason to date the tablets in the time in 
which Ninurta-tukulti-ASsir was king. 
In view of all these facts it is quite obvi- 
ous that the tablets mentioning Ninurta- 
tukulti-AsSar and Mutakkil-Nusku date 
from the time of AsS(r-dan, in which both 
brothers had no higher rank than that of 
royal princes. With this fact established, 
the limmu’s of ASSidr-@tiranni and “Sin- 
Se-1a both belong to the reign of ASSir- 
dan I, probably near the end of his long 
reign. 

In this connection a word should be 
said also on the flashy caption “Aus den 
Tagen eines assyrischen Schattenkénigs,”’ 


248 AOf X, 49: No. 98. 

249 AOf X, 13. 

*” Weidner, who saw this difficulty, therefore as- 
sumed in AOf X (1935), 6, that when his brother had 
become king, Mutakkil-Nusku had retired to his 
estates. 
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under which Weidner in AOf X, 1 ff. pub- 
lished his very meritorious observations 
on the Ninurta-tukulti-Assdr tablets. 
This caption is wrong, not only because 
the tablets were not written in the reign of 
Ninurta-tukulti-Assdr, but also because it 
labels this ruler a sham king or, as our 
newspapers nowadays say, a puppet 
king. Note also Weidner’s characteri- 
zation of Ninurta-tukulti-ASSdr as a 
Schwdchling (‘“‘weakling’’) in MVaG XX 
(1915), 30. Giving historical persons hard- 
ly known by their deeds a certain char- 
acter seems to have become a widespread 
custom, but it is a great danger for a 
truthful presentation of history. Among 
the sources of our knowledge concerning 
Ninurta-tukulti-Assdr, the earliest, the 
business tablets just discussed, contain no 
hint whatever concerning his character. 
From the king list, the second source, we 
know only that, when he had become 
king, his brother successfully disputed him 
the throne and that he had to flee to 
Babylonia, but even this fact cannot give 
us any hint as to whether he was an 
energetic cr a weak, irresolute person. 
Napoleon I, for instance, certainly was a 
most energetic ruler, and yet he suc- 
cumbed to a superior combination of 
forces. And to speak of Ninurta-tukulti- 
Assdr as a Schattenkénig, i.e., a king with- 
out political might, is likewise unwar- 
ranted, since we have not the slightest in- 
formation as to what power he com- 
manded in the short time of his reign or 
concerning the question what decided 
the fight for the throne in favor of his 
brother—it might, for instance, have been 
owing to a surprise attack. Finally, what- 
ever role Ninurta-tukulti-Assdr might 
have played in Babylonia at the time 
when the letter 4 R 34, No. 2, our third 
source of information on him, was written, 
is entirely irrelevant, since at that time 
Ninurta-tukulti-ASsdar was no longer king 


of Assyria. Certain aspersions referred to 
in that letter as made previously by the 
then ruling king, ASSfr-réSa-iSi, on the 
character of his uncle probably can be 
dismissed entirely as owing to politics. 
The name of Ninurta-tukulti-Assir, 
finally, has lately been read Ninurta- 
tukul-Assir,”*! because in the collection of 
tablets just referred to it is written twice 
4Nin-urta-Tu-KOL-A8-sur (KAJI, No. 187, 
1. 7, and No. 282, |. 5) and once *Nin-urta- 
TU-KUL-"A-sur (ibid., No. 214, 1. 4), while 
in 71 other cases the middle component of 
the name is written with the Sumerian 
sign combination *“rukuL. As convincing 
as on the surface the argumentation that 
the writing Tu-KUL represents the pho- 
netic spelling of the middle component of 
the name might seem to be, it is neverthe- 
less in no way conclusive. In point of fact, 
it takes into consideration neither the 
actual development of the scribal usages 
nor the possible psychological background 
of the writing of the usual ®“ruKuL as TU- 
KUL. It is a well-known fact that the 
names of the various kings called Tukulti- 
Ninurta and Tukulti-apil-ESarra are fre- 
quently written ®®rukut-ti-4Nin-urla® 
and ®ruKuL-ti-apil-E-sdr-ra,* and there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that they are 
to be read Tuikul-ti--Nin-urta and Tikul- 
ti-apil-E-Sdr-ra.** The writing of the first 
component of the name in these cases 
is entirely phonetic, the sign combina- 
tion GtS-TuKUL (=Sumerian **tukul, 
“‘weapon’’), with its two-syllable phonetic 
value tikul being used here to render the 
* Ebeling, MAoG VII, Heft 1 and 2, 26; Weidner, 


AOf X, 1, n. 1; Opitz, ibid., p. 4%; Landsberger, ibid., 
pp. 140 and 141, n. 5. 


* KAHI II, No. 48, l. 1; No. 49, 1. 1; No. 50, ll. 1 
and 8, ete. (Tukulti-Ninurta I); ¢ié#rukut-4Ninurta, 
ibid., No. 89, 1. 16; No. 97, 1. 3 (Tukulti-Ninurta II). 

* KAHIT II, No. 65,1. 1; No. 68; 1. 1, ete. (Tukulti- 
apil-ESarra I); No. 82, 1. 2; No. 83, 1. 6; No. 84, 1. 11 
(Tukulti-apil-ESarra I1). 


%4 Note, e.g., the rendering of the latter name as 
Tiglat Pilweser in Hebrew. 
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first two syllables of the Akkadian word 
tukultu, “trust.”%* Instead of *®tukul-ti 
(=tikul-ti) we find the word tukulti 
written also as tukul-ti, i.e., with the 
simple sign ku (=tukul) plus ti. This 
writing is found already in the Old Baby- 
lonian period in /r-ra-tukul-ti (Ranke, BE 
VI, 1, No. 42, tablet, 1. 14, case, 1. 16).? 
As a matter of fact, this is the more 
natural (and of course older) writing, 
since the phonetic value tukul belongs only 
to the sign Ku, while G18. TUKUL represents 
88tukul, i.e., tukul with the determinative 
gig. Although this determinative in the 
writing of the Sumerian word tukul, 
“weapon,” as *®tukul is quite appro- 
priate, in the writing of the mere phoneme 
tukul (i.e., in the writing of the two syl- 
lables tu+kul) as ®*tukul it is rather an 
artificial addition, probably resorted to by 
the scribes of the later periods in order to 
distinguish it from other values of Ku 
(e.g., ku, tus, dir). Tukul-ti (with ku= 
tukul) is once found also in the Khorsabad 
list in the writing of our king’s name as 
“Ninurta-tukul-ti-As-sur, while the Nas- 
souhi list writes ‘Ninurta-tikul-t\i-As- 
sur] with ®®tukul =tikul.2" 

In many instances, however, the ele- 
ment tukulti of the names Tukulti- 
Ninurta and Tukulti-apil-ESarra is writ- 
ten simply with the signs **ruxun and 
TUKUL without a following ti. Compare, 
for example, ®ruxu.-apil-E-sar-ra (Nas- 
souhi list, col. 4, ll. 8, 10, and 14 [= Tu- 

“If Sumerian cittukul, ‘“weapon,’’ were 
used here as an ideogram, it could properly stand only 


for its Akkadian equivalent kakku, ‘‘weapon,"’ i.e., 
eié’tuKuL-ti would have to be read **kakku-ti, etc. 


* For the use at that time of signs with phonetic 
values consisting of two syllables see my Habilitations- 
schrift, Die sumerischen Personennamen zur Zeit der 
Dynastie von Larsam und der ersten Dynastie von 
Babylon (1910), p. 14, n. 2. 


27 The same different writings are observed in the 
well-known phrase ina tukulti Aésar, etc. The usual 
writing is i-na tukul-ti, for which see references in 
Delitzsch, AHwb, p. 706; but Tukulti-apil-ESarra, 
1 RQ ff., col. 1, 1. 70, for instance, writes i-na ciétukul- 
ti 4A-sur. 


kulti-apil-ESarra I}) over against ®“rukuL- 
ti-apil-E-Sar-ra (ibid., |. 6 [= Tukulti-apil- 
ESarra I] and |. 27 [= Tukulti-apil-ESarra 
II]); rukut-*Nin-urta (KAHI II, No. 91, 
1. 8), ruKuL-“Ninurta (ibid., No. 101, 1. 3), 
and TuKut-Ninurta, (ibid., No. 96, 1. 3; 
No. 98, ll. 3, etc.) —all referring to Tukulti- 
Ninurta II.%* These strange and, strictly 
speaking, wrong writings are to be ex- 
plained, of course, by a misconception on 
the part of the Assyrian scribes who er- 
roneously took the phonetic renderings of 
tukulti by means of tukul-ti and ®*tukul-ti 
as half “ideographic”’ and half phonetic 
writings, namely, as representing tukul,,-ti 
and ®#tukul,-ti, in which, according to 
their conception, TUKUL and ®“ruKUL are 
ideograms for tukulti, while the ti is the 
so-calied “phonetic complement.”’ Owing 
to this wrong conception, they naturally 
believed themselves entitled to write 
tukulti simply with the supposed ideo- 
grams TUKUL or ®®tuKUL=tukulti, simi- 
larly as, e.g., the word ersetum, “earth,” 
might be written either K1-tum or simply 
KI. 

In the light of these observations it 
would appear that the name ‘Nin-urta- 
8i~uKUL-A8§-sur should be read Ninurta- 
tukulti-Assdr, and especially so in view of 
the fact that the name is actually written 
4Ninurta-tukul-ti-A§-sur in the Khorsa- 
bad list and in the Synchronistie King List 
(KAVI, No. 10, col. 1, 1. 3) and similarly 
is written (4Nin-urta-)tukul-ti-AN-sAR in 
Chronicle P (col. 4, 1. 12), if the king 
referred to is actually identical with 
Ninurta-tukulti-Assdr. On the . other 
hand, if the name were to be read Ninurta- 
tukul-Assair, we would have to face the 
fact that the name element tukul is not 
found in any of the thousands of Assyrian 
and Babylonian names and, in addition to 


%8 Especially numerous are these writings of Tu- 
kulti-Ninurta II's name in the Nineveh texts pub- 
lished by Thompson in AAA XIX (1932). 
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that, the fact that to date no word tuklu 
or tukullu, ete., from which the tukul of 
the name could derive, is known. One 
could, of course, argue that Akkadian 
might have had in addition to the well- 
known feminine tukultu a less used mascu- 
line tuklu of the same meaning “trust,” 
or that Sumerian **tukul, “weapon,” 
might have been taken over as a loan- 
word tukullum, “weapon.” In point of 
fact, if the second element actually repre- 
sented the construct of such a tukullu, 
“weapon,” a seemingly quite acceptable 
meaning, ““Ninurta, the (divine) weapon 
of A&Ssar,”’ would result for the name. But 
as stated, none of the words is actually at- 
tested, nor do we know that Ninurta was 
considered the weapon of ASSdir. More- 
over, the use in an Assyrian name of a rare 
Sumerian loan-word such as the supposed 
tukullu, ““weapon,”’ would again be some- 
thing quite unusual, since names as a rule 
are intended to express clearly and simply 
what is meant by them. Furthermore, if 
we accept the reading tukul for the second 
element of Ninurta-“ruxkuL-ASsdr, we 
_ would of course have to explain how it 
could happen that in the later periods the 
name was universally read Ninurta- 
tukulti-Assir. The assumption that this 
reading is simply a mistake remains, of 
course, unsatisfactory as long as one can- 
not show how the mistake originated; but, 
as far as we can see to date, hardly any 
satisfactory explanation can be given for 
it. For all these reasons it seems to me 
quite likely that in reality the phonetically 
written TU-KOL represents a mistake, 
namely, in that the scribe who should 
have written the two signs of the TOKUL 
sign combination, i.e., Gis and TUKUL, 
which were believed to be the ideogram of 
tukulti, instead wrote down the phonetic 
value tukul of that sign combination, 
written, of course, exactly as in the pho- 
netic value column of the syllabaries, with 


the monosyllabic signs of the customary 
system, i.e., as tu-kil. That such queer 
mistakes could occur is very clearly illus- 
trated by the fact that in CT 35, 1 ff 
column 1, line 62, as pointed out by me in 
JAOS LVII (1937), 67, the seribe, instead 
of inserting into the LAGAB sign the two 
signs Se and sum, inserted their Sumerian 
names, namely, Se-a and su-na. 
An even closer parallel is offered by sev- 
eral of the syllabary statements intended 
to indicate that a certain sign (listed in 
the second subeolumn) has a certain pro- 
nunciation (given in the first subcolumn) 
in a certain combination of the sign with 
one or more other signs, this combination 
being given in the Akkadian column, pre- 
ceded by a Sa (apparently <8 a (g)-....- 
(a) k-a, ‘“‘in’’) and followed by the Ak- 
kadian equivalent of the sign combina- 
tion. Such statements make sense, of 
course, only in those cases in which the 
sign in question actually appears in the 
Sumerian sign combination in the Ak- 
kadian column, as, for example, in CT 12, 
10 ff., column 4, line 26: 


Ygur |urus {8d 88m 4-uRU; ma-kur'-rum, 


which means that the sign uru; has the 
phonetic value gur_ in the sign com- 
bination ®*m 4 -uRu; (to be pronounced, 
therefore, m&A-gurs), the Akkadian 
equivalent of which is makurru, “barge”’ 
(loan-word from Sumerian m4-gur). 
But in CT XII, 10f., column 3, line 25, 
for instance, we read: 

\Sé4in-ni-na sSu-ma, 


Yni-in {USLAN 


meaning that the sign USLAN is to be read 
nin in the sign combination ‘in - 
ni-na, which in Akkadian is written 
and read in the same manner (= su-ma). 
As it stands, this makes no sense, of 
course. What is meant is that the sign 
USLAN is to be read innina, ennin, 
or nin_ in the sign combination 
dingirusLAN, and it is obvious that, instead 
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of writing the sign usLAN, the scribe er- 
roneously wrote its phonetic value, of 
course as it would be written in the pho- 
netic value column of the syllabary, i.e., 
with the usual one-syllable value signs 
in-ni-na. It will be noted that this 
case is completely parallel to that of 
epuKUL written tu-k il in the 
Ninurta-tukulti-Assar tablets. Of the 
many other instances of such erroneous 
phonetic writings of the Sumerian ideo- 
gram in the sd.... formula, only two 
may be mentioned, namely, CT XXXV, 
1-8, column 2, line 27: 

Ysu-ur 


ku |&d SA-sur Sd-as-su-ru, 


where the sign combination should be 
Sa-Ku, and ibid., line 14: 

Yku-ut [xu (84 kut-td  rag-qi-du, 
where the sign combination should be 
KuU-ta ora similar sign combination for 
the Sumerian equivalent of ragqqgidu. For 
in the parallel Yale Syllabary the first 


equation appears in line 127 as: 


Ytu-[ur] |ku |8@ S8A-tur &d-as-su-ru, 


with erroneous writing SaA-tur_ for 


$a-ku, while line 114 offers for the 
second equation: 
Ygu-ult]! |ku |8d ku-ut-to ragq-qi-du, 


with kKu-ut-to instead of ku-to. Al- 
though the scribe of the Yale Syllabary 
makes the same mistake as the scribe of 
CT XXXV, 1-8, namely, of writing the 
Sumerian “ideogram”’ or part of it with 
the monosyllabic signs of the Akkadian 
sign system, the different pronunciation 
of the ideograms in the parallel passages 
clearly shows that these mistakes are not 
dependent on one another. This as well 
as the comparatively great number of 
such mistakes in the syllabaries, clearly 
indicates that the peculiar error was one 
into which the scribes could fall quite 
easily. Doubtless the reason for the fre- 
quent occurrence of the mistakes in the 


syllabaries was that these were written 
from dictation. So doubtless were the 
business memorandums referring to Nin- 
urta-tukulti-ASsar; and this fact readily 
explains why the erroneous phonetic writ- 
ing of the “ideogram” *®rukuL (=tu- 
kulti) occurs three times in those tablets. 
Most probably the dictating official, in 
order to insure the writing of the name 
with G1S-TUKUL (= TUKUL) instead of with 
GIS-TUKUL-ti, simply dictated TUKUL, be- 
lieving that his scribes would know what 
he meant. The scribes on their part, of 
course, knew it, since in all other instances 
they wrote *“rukuL. But that would not 
necessarily guard them now and then, in 
moments of inattentiveness, from writing 
the dictated ideogram in the same manner 
as they would write the syllable combina- 
tion tukul in any other case, especially 
since ideograms, because they represent a 
deviation from the basic sign system, were 
always exposed to the danger of being 
written ‘“‘phonetically.”’ Possibly the fact 
that the error occurred comparatively 
frequently—namely, three times—in the 
Ninurta-tukulti-Assdr tablets must even 
be regarded as an indication that at the 
time of Asstir-dan I the use of *“ruKuUL as 
an “ideogram’”’ for tukulti was still an 
innovation to which most of the scribes 
had not become thoroughly accustomed 
and to which part of them even were op- 
posed, because they knew that properly 
s8puUKUL was not an “ideogram”’ of 
tukulti. It could quite well have been 
that, by thinking of this, their attention 
was momentarily diverted. 

Although with all these arguments our 
explanation of the strange TU-KOUL as a 
phonetically written ideogram TUKUL for 
tukulti cannot be regarded as proved with 
the same absolute conclusiveness as it 
would be if we had a contemporary writ- 
ing of the second element of the name 
Ninurta-tukulti-Assdr with tukul-ti or 
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tu-kul-ti, it can at least be asserted that 
this explanation has the great advantage 
of being entirely in harmony with all the 
facts observable elsewhere in regard to the 
use of ®“rukuL as ideogram for tukulti in 
proper names, a circumstance which 
makes it most probable that it will prove 
correct. In point of fact, the writing 
“Ninurta-tukul-ti-As-Sar in our king list, 
although it does not represent a con- 
temporary writing, already represents 
strong evidence to that effect. 

The second half of the statement on 
Mutakkil-Nusku runs as follows: “(But 
still within) his (= Ninurta-tukulti-As- 
Sdr’s) puppu Mutakkil-Nusku, after hav- 
ing (only?) ‘held’ the throne, died.’’”® 

It is remarkable that the statement on 
the expulsion of Ninurta-tukulti-Assdir 
from Assyria is not followed by the state- 
ment that Mutakkil-Nusku “seized” the 
throne, since such a statement is quite 
customary in our list in the case of a king 
having dethroned his predecessor. Nor 
does the statement continue with the 
usual phrase (“for so much time) sarru-ta 
épus-us,”’ but instead of both phrases it 
uses the expression kuss@ ukta(’)’il, “he 
had held the throne,”’ which by means of 
its syntactical ¢ (the ¢ of previousness)*” 
is temporally subordinated to the follow- 
ing statement, “he died.’”’ Since the king 
list does not mention the death of any 
other Assyrian king, it is obvious that the 
death of Mutakkil-Nusku must have ap- 
peared to the author of the king-list state- 
ment remarkable enough to warrant an 
express reference to it. The explanation 
must, of course, be sought in the syn- 
tactically subordinated phrase ukta(’)’il. 
Since the omission of the statement that 
he exercised kingship as well as of the 

%° puB-pi-su ™ Mu-tak-kil-4Nusku eitkussd uk-ta-il 


jada-a e-mid. Note the Assyrian uncontracted form 
ukid(?) il, 112 of k& yl. 


* See my Studies in Akkadian Grammar, p. 30, 
n. 1. 


statement that he seized the throne or 
placed himself on it doubtless indicates 
that the author of the statement on 
Mutakkil-Nusku had some reason for not 
making those statements—in other words, 
since he believed the actual events did not 
warrant them—it seems quite likely that 
the “holding” of the throne which the 
text reports is not the full equivalent of 
the usually reported “seizing” of the 
throne, but that it represents only one 
single action of the ceremony or legal 
process of “seizing’’ the throne. If this 
conclusion is correct, the passage would 
tell us that Mutakkil-Nusku either died 
before the ceremony of seizing the throne 
was completed or that during that cere- 
mony he was struck by some ailment 
which in a short time may have led to his 
death. That Mutakkil-Nusku was not a 
young man at that time, and that there- 
fore he might easily have succumbed per- 
haps to a “‘stroke,”’ is most likely in view 
of the fact that his father ASsar-din | 
ruled the long time of 46 years and that, 
according to the express statement of his 
great-grandson Tukulti-apil-ESarra I, As- 
Sir-din attained a very advanced age.”*! 
Note, furthermore, that Mutakkil-Nus- 
ku’s son, A&SStr-réSa-isi I, at the former’s 
death at once took over the government 
and that Tukulti-apil-ESarra I, Assdr- 
réSa-isi’s son, ascended the throne only 18 
years later. But no matter whether the 
foregoing speculations are correct or not, 
it was a tragic end of Mutakkil-Nusku’s 
career, since his rule over Assyria lasted 
not even to the end of the year in which 
he triumphed over his brother Ninurta- 
tukulti-Assdr. This, of course, is the rea- 
son why his grandson, Tukulti-apil- 
KSarra I, in 1 R 9-16, column 7, lines 45— 
48, reports in glorification of his grand- 
father only that “the great lord A&SSdr fol- 


*! Tukulti-apil-ESarra, 1 R 9-16, col. 7, ll. 51-54: 
B.... Ba... . “be-bu-ta u la-bi-ru-ta il-li-ku. 
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lowing the desire of his hear: called him to 
shepherdship over the land of A&SSdr.”’ 

The extreme shortness of Mutakkil- 
Nusku’s reign refutes, of course, the al- 
most general assumption that this king 
was the recipient of the letter 4 R 34, No. 
2.28 Since, however, the time when the 
letter was written cannot be too far re- 
moved from the time of Ninurta-tukulti- 
A&sir’s flight to Babylonia, it may be re- 
garded as quite certain that the Assyrian 
recipient was Mutakkil-Nusku’s son AS- 
Sdir-réSa-iSi, who, according to our Khorsa- 
bad list, ruled 18 years. 

Mutakkil-Nusku, too, has come in for 
his share of unfavorable characterization. 
Weidner in MVaG XX, No. 4 (1917), 
80, says of him: “Er scheint... . nur 
kurze Zeit regiert zu haben** und ein 
ziemlich unbedeutender Herrscher ge- 
wesen zu sein.”’ That Landsberger (AOf 
X, 148) is inclined to assume that Ni- 
nurta-tukulti-Assir was sent from Baby- 
lonia to hold Muttakkil-Nusku in tute- 
lage has already been mentioned.*** Here, 
too, the extreme shortness of Mutakkil- 
Nusku’s reign makes it obvious that these 
speculations are entirely out of place. 

Concerning the kings from ASSiir-réSa- 
isi I (86), son of Mutakkil-Nusku, down to 
AssStr-nerafri V (107), the Khorsabad list 
hardly offers an opportunity for special 


%*2 Forrer, RIA I, 277-79; Weidner, AOf X (1935), 
6. Landsberger, AOf X, 143, thinks of Mutakkil- 
Nusku as recipient of the letter in preference to the 
aged A&sSSar-din I, who—if he instead of Mutakkil- 
Nusku was the recipient—‘‘dann im Gefolge der in 
unserem Brief angedrohten Aktion seine Absetzung 
erfahren hiitte."’ Neither the letter nor, as far as I 
know, any inscription contains a hint that ASSdr-din 
was deposed. Moreover, such a dethronement or at 
least the seizing of the throne by his successor would 
certainly have been reported in the king-list statement 
on Ninurta-tukulti-Assar, ASSQr-dfin’s son. Cf. the 
statement on A&SSQr-nfdin-apli, son of Tukulti- 
Ninurta I. 


*3 In his list of kings (ibid., p. 110), however, 
Weidner gives him 12 years of reign. In AOf III 
(1924-25), 77, he reduces his reign to 9 years and in 
AOf IV (1926-27) and X (1935) to three years. 


%*4 See above, p. 63. 


remarks such as planned for this pre- 
liminary report, excepting of course the 
statements on the length of several reigns 
not preserved in the Nassouhi list. As 
stated above, however, these numbers 
cannot be discussed here. Only en passant, 
because of the great differences between 
the numbers given by our list and those 
hitherto operated with,®® it may be men- 
tioned that our list gives to Tukulti-apil- 
Y$arra I (87) 39 years instead of the as- 
sumed 27; to Samsi-Adad IV (91) 4 years 
instead of 20; to A&sSidr-rabi II (95) 41 
years instead of 30; and to ASSir-réSa-i8i 
II (96) 5 instead of 15. 

Because certain principles important 
for the correct understanding of the 
limmu lists are involved, we must, how- 
ever, briefly discuss the rather small differ- 
ences in the regnal years attributed by the 
Khorsabad list—in contradistinction to 
the assumptions of modern scholars—to 
Tukulti-apil-ESarra Il (97) [82 years in- 
stead of 33],2% to Tukulti-Ninurta IT (100) 
[7 years instead of 6], to Samsi-Adad V 
(103) [13 years instead of 14], and to 
ASSidr-nerari V (107) [10 years instead of 
8]. Although our Khorsabad list stops 
with ASssir-nerari V, we shall—for reasons 
that will presently reveal themselves 
include in our discussion the reign of 
ASSfir-nerari V’s immediate successor, 
Tukulti-apil-Esarra III (108) [chrono- 
logically correct, 18 years instead of the 
usually counted 19 years]. 

As regards Tukulti-apil-KSarra II (97), 
the limmu list KAVI No. 21 ff. in column 
5 actually gives 33 [years] as the total 
of the limmu’s of his limmu period, 
counted from his own limmu (No. 51, 
col. 5) to the last limmu (included) be- 





*5 As examples, Weidner’s numbers in AOf IV, 77, 
will be quoted. 


*% Weidner, in AOf IV (1927), 17. The deviating 
numbers for the other kings are those assumed by 
Forrer, in MVaG XX, Heft 3 (1916), 26 ff. and by 
Weidner, loc. cit. 
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fore the limmu of King ASSfr-dan II (No. 
52, col. 5). But it is an obvious fact that 
the limmu period of a king, as it is indi- 
cated in the various limmu lists by hori- 
zontal dividing lines (and in KAVI No. 
21 ff., moreover, by a summary),”” is not 
necessarily identical with the official reign 
of the king. This unmistakably is shown 
by the observation that beginning with 
Tukulti-apil-ESarra III some limmu lists 
place the dividing line which marks the 
beginning of the immu period before the 
year of the king’s accession to the throne, 
while others place it before the first 
official year of the king, and still others be- 
fore the king’s limmu, which, as we shall 
see, was never identical with the king’s 
first year of reign. Provided that one of 
these different methods is used regularly 
and, in the case of the last mentioned 
method, that the /immu of a king and that 
of his successor coincide with the same 
official year of their respective reigns, the 
limmu period will naturally be of the same 
length as that of the king’s reign, but in 
all those cases in which this condition is 
not fulfilled the limmu period and the 
reign will be of different length. This can 
be conveniently illustrated by the fact 
that KAVI No. 21 ff. in column 8 (toward 
its end) counts only 4 years (723-720 
B.c.) for the limmu period of Sulmanu- 
aSaréd V (109), while his official regnal 
years number 5 (726-722 B.c.), the differ- 
ence, of course, being due to the fact that 
Sulmaénu-asaréd’s limmu year is identical 
with his official 4th year of reign, while the 
limmu of his successor, Sarrukin, is 
identical with the 3d year of this king’s 
reign. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
statement of the Khorsabad list that 
Tukulti-apil-ESarra II ruled 32 years need 
in no way be at variance with the state- 


*” A conveniently usable transliteration of each 
limmu list with its dividing lines is given by Ungnad 
in RIA II, 418 ff. The various texts are synoptically 
arranged. 


ment of KAVI, No. 21 ff., that his immu 
period comprised 33 years. Possibly the 
limmu period of Tukulti-apil-ESarra II 
(as indicated in KAVI, No. 22) exceeds 
his official reign (as indicated in the 
Khorsabad list) by one year, because the 
first immu of Tukulti-apil-ESarra and the 
limmu of his successor ASSdir-dan II did 
not occur in the same year of their respec- 
tive reigns, the limmu of A&SSir-din ap- 
parently occurring one year later. For in- 
stance, if in accordance with the prevailing 
custom Tukulti-apil-ESarra II’s first lim- 
mu year coincided with his official second 
year, ASSir-din II might have taken the 
limmu office only in his third regnal year. 
In support of this conclusion we can, it 
seems, even adduce the fact that in the 
30th year of the Tukulti-apil-ESarra 
limmu period, as reckoned by KAVI, No. 
21 ff.—this year being identical with the 
king’s 31st regnal year—Tukulti-apil- 
ESarra to all appearances held the limmu 
office for the second time, ** and since, 
according to our conclusions, A&ssdir-dan 
II ascended the throne already in the fol- 
lowing year (31st year of Tukulti-apil- 
ESarra’s limmu period, 32d year of Tu- 
kulti-apil-ESarra’s reign), the king or the 
royal fiscus may well have taken the stand 
that, after the royal house had borne the 
great expenses for the limmu office only 
three years before, it would be necessary 
to postpone the new king’s limmu for one 
year beyond the customary date. Un- 
fortunately, however, the single limmu’s 
of Tukulti-apil-ESarra II and Assdr-dan 
II are not completely preserved in KAVI, 
No. 21 ff., and of the latter king not even 
the summary of his limmu years is pre- 
served. Since we therefore are not in a 
position to check the correctness of the 
above assumption, a final decision must be 


*8 Of the name of the limmu official of that year 
KAVI, No. 21 ff., col. 5, lowest fragment, has pre- 
served only Y Tukulti( =1zK1M)-apil[-. . . .]. 
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postponed. Although Nassouhi’s copy of 
Assur A indicates traces of the number 3 
as last part of the number for Tukulti- 
apil-ESarra’s years of reign, the photo- 
graphs permit only the recognition of the 
last vertical unit wedge but do not show 
with any certainty fitting traces of the 
two first verticals of 3.%°° 

In this connection it may be mentioned 
that KAVI, No. 21 ff., column 6, accord- 
ing to Schroeder’s copy, sums up the 
limmu years of A&SSdr-ndsir-apli II (101) 
as 24 years. This—provided Schroeder’s 
copy is correct—is, of course, owing to a 
mistake of the ancient copyist, since ac- 
cording to Canon II?°+Canon I the 
period beginning with the limmu of ASSar- 
ndsir-apli and ending with the limmu of 
Sarru-uR-nisé—this is the last limmu be- 
fore the summary of KAVI, No. 21 ff.— 
numbers 25 limmu’s, the error probably 
lying in a contraction of the 22d and 23d 
limmu. Judging from this observation, 
one cannot entirely disregard the possi- 
bility that the total “33 years” given in 
KAVI, No. 21 ff., for the limmu period 
of Tukulti-apil-ESarra II (97) may like- 
wise be owing to a mistake. In this case, 
however, it would have consisted in er- 
roneously counting a certain limmu twice. 
If, on the other hand, the 32 years of the 
Khorsabad list should turn out to be a 
mistake for 33, all years of the king-list 
chronology prior to 966 would, of course, 
have to be raised by one year. 

Although the limmu list commonly 
called Canon II, to date the only list 
covering the limmu period of Tukulti- 
Ninurta II (100), enumerates only 6 
limmu’s as constituting that limmu period 
—namely, the limmu’s of Tukulti-Nin- 
urta, Taklik-ana-bélija, Abu-ildja, Ilu- 

* Should the 3 have been suggested by KAVI, No. 


21 ff.? One would be grateful to Nassouhi for a re- 
newed examination of the number. 


7 K 4388 (2 R 68, No. 2). 
™ K 4329 (2 R 68, No. 1). 


milki, Jari, and A&sdr-Sézibanni—the 
Khorsabad list ascribes to Tukulti-Ni- 
nurta 7 years of reign. To be sure, since 
as just pointed out reign and limmu period 
need not be of the same length, one could 
very well explain the discrepancy in the 
number of years by the assumption that 
Tukulti-Ninurta took the limmu office 
not, as was the custom with most kings, 
in his second but in his third official year 
of reign, while his successor ASSfr-nAsir- 
apli again complied with the established 
custom and took the office in his second 
regnal year. In this case the year of Tu- 
kulti-Ninurta’s accession to the throne 
would, of course, be identical with the last 
limmu but two of the limmu period of his 
predecessor Adad-nerari II (99). 

However, the following solution of the 
problem is much more probable. After 
having described in his tablet inscription, 
Scheil, Annales de Tukulti Ninip II, the 
last events of the limmu year of Abu-ildja 
(obv. 1-10)" and the campaigns and 
other events of the limmu year of Ilu- 
milki (obv. 11-40), in the rest of the in- 
scription Tukulti-Ninurta describes at 
great length the events of the next limmu 
year (obv. 41 —rev. 64).75 This limmu, 
however, is designated not, as we might 
expect on the basis of Canon II, as that of 
lari but as the limmu of Na’d(i)-ilu,”* the 
exact date given in obverse, line 41, at the 
beginning of this section of the report 
being Nisin 25 and the inscription itself 
being dated in Arahsamna 9 of the same 
limmu. Since Scheil’s publication of the 
inscription the explanation of this fact has 
universally been that lari and Na’d(i)-ilu 

22 This limmu is not mentioned on Scheil's tablet, 
since this tablet begins in the middle of the report on 
the events of the limmu year of Abu-ilaja. See follow- 
ing note. 

23 The tablet published by Scheil is, of course, the 
continuation of another tablet relating the events 


from Tukulti-Ninurta's accession year to the middle 
of the limmu of Abu-ilfja. 


™ Na id-ilu, Na’d-ilu. 








were limmu officials of the same year, 
Scheil even hinting that since the first part 
of the sign ja at the beginning of the sign 
group Ja-ri-i, i.e., the sign 7, is used as 
ideogram for na’du, one of the names 
might be a wrong reading (or different 
writing?) of the other name, unless the 
eponym successively bore two names (op. 
cit., pp. 33 f.). But in view of the fact now 
known from the Khorsabad list that 
Tukulti-Ninurta ruled 7 and not 6 years, 
it is of course a much simpler and likelier 
explanation that Canon II has erroneous- 
iy omitted the limmu of Na’id-ilu and that 
this immu followed immediately that of 
Abu-milki, while the limmu of lari repre- 
sented the year after the limmu of Na’id- 
ilu. In other words, the limmu of Na’id- 
ilu represents the 5th limmu of Tukulti- 
Ninurta’s limmu period, that of [ari the 
6th immu, and that of ASSsdr-Sézibanni 
the 7th limmu. This solution recommends 
itself not only because it solves both 
problems—the difference in the numbers 
and the Na’d(i)-ilu — Jari problem — by a 
single assumption, while with the usual 
assumption each problem requires a sepa- 
rate solution, but especially because it is 
in harmony with the impression concern- 
ing the limmu of Na’d(i)-ilu one would 
get from Tukulti-Ninurta’s inscription 
without being influenced by Canon IT. 
But, probable as this solution is, it can- 
not yet be regarded as definitively proved. 
A great help to achieve this aim would de- 
rive from a final establishment of the 
order of the limmu’s of Tukulti-Ninurta’s 
predecessor Adad-nerari II, of some of 
which only the beginnings or the ends of 
the names are preserved. For this would 
give us the possibility of determining not 
only the length of Adad-nerari’s limmu 
period but also the length of the limmu 
period of Tukulti-Ninurta. It is not pos- 
sible here to take up this complicated 
problem, but note at least that Ungnad’s 
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estimate (in RIA II, 48) of the length of 
Adad-nerari’s limmu period as 23 years 
is incompatible with the statement of our 
Khorsabad list that Adad-nerdri II’s reign 
lasted 21 years and that of Tukulti- 
Ninurta II 7 years. For even under the 
assumption that Tukulti-Ninurta’s limmu 
is identical with his 3d regnal year, Adad- 
nerari’s limmu year would still correspond 
to his first regnal year, a correspondence 
for which we have no parallel elsewhere. 
Weidner’s assumption (RIA I, 31) that 
the limmu period of Adad-nerari com- 
prised 22 years, on the other hand, would 
be quite unobjectionable, if it is assumed 
that the immu of Tukulti-Ninurta II 
corresponds to his 3d regnal year, since 
then Adad-nerdri II’s limmu would repre- 
sent his second year of reign; but in this 
case it would actually be necessary to as- 
sume that the limmu’s of Na’d(i)-ilu and 
lari were identical. 

We now turn to A&sSdr-nerari V (101), 
the last king of the Khorsabad list. The 
limmu list KAVI, No. 21 ff., reckons this 
king’s immu period from the king’s own 
limmu (753 B.c.) to Qhat of Bélu-dan (744 
B.c.), the last limmu before that of Tu- 
kulti-apil-ESarra III, and the scribe ex- 
pressly sums up these ten limmu’s in the 
subscription as “10 years.’’ According to 
our king list the reign of ASSdr-nerari V 
likewise lasted 10 years. Now we know 
from the eponym chronicle K 51 that 
Tukulti-apil-ESarra III ascended the 
throne in the second month of the year 
745 B.c., and since this year began under 
the reign of ASSdr-nerari V, it represented, 
of course, ASSir-nerari’s last, i.e.,. his 
tenth year. Consequently, the official first 
year of ASSir-nerari V was the year 754, 


the preceding year 755 being, of course, 


the year of his accession to the throne. 
According to the king-list statement, 
therefore, the immu year of King ASStr- 
nerari V, i.e., the year 753, corresponds to 
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ASSfr-nerfri’s second year of reign, while 
his first year of reign is identical with the 
last limmu before A&SSidr-nerari’s own 
limmu, i.e., that of Ninurta-sézibanni. 
The year in which ASSdr-nerari ascended 
the throne and the year in which his 
predecessor ASSdr-din III died, finally, is 
identical with the limmu year of IqiSu, the 
second limmu year before that of AsSar- 
nerari. In other words, the official reign 
of AsSar-nerari V—to state it explicitly— 
comprised the 10-year period from 754 
(immu of Ninurta-Sézibanni) to 745 
(limmu of Nabd-béla-usur). 

Instead of the 10 years attested by the 
Khorsabad list, all modern scholars have 
ascribed to ASSfr-nerari V only 8 years of 
reign. Their assumption was chiefly based 
on the fact that the eponym chronicles, 
which they credited with being very re- 
liable with regard to the indication of the 
regnal periods, place their division lines 
before 753 and after 746, including there- 
fore the 8 years 753-746, believed to be 
the official regnal period of ASSir-nerari 
V. It will be observed that in the chrono- 
logical system of these scholars the actual- 
ly last of ASSdr-nerfri’s 10 years of reign, 
i.e., the year 745, in which ASSdr-nerari 
V died and Tukulti-apil-ESarra became 
king, is reckoned as the first year of 
Tukulti-apil-ESarra, while the actual of- 
ficial first year of ASSir-nerdfri V is be- 
lieved to be the last year of his predecessor 
Assdr-dan ITI. 

The assignment of ASSir-nerdri’s last 
year to Tukulti-apil-ESarra may be re- 
garded as of minor consequence, since it 
was made with full recognition of the fact 
that the first 42 (or 41) days of the year 
designated as Tukulti-apil-ESarra’s first 
year still belonged to the reign of AsSar- 
nerari V,”* that designation representing 


™ Note, eg., that Forrer in his ‘Zeittafel’’ 
(MVaG XX, Heft 3, pp. 26 ff.) for the year 745 lists 
as ‘‘Hauptereignis’’: ‘13.11. besteigt T(ukulti-apil- 


in truth merely an unusual solution of the 
problem whether that year should be 
called after ASSdr-nerari, who ruled only a 
month and 12 days at its beginning, or 
after Tukulti-apil-ESarra, who ruled in it 
for by far its greatest part. This solution, 
moreover, seemed to be justified by the 
fact that in his inscriptions Tukulti-apil- 
ESarra himself, in opposition to the up-to- 
then customary designation of the new 
king’s accession year as the rés Sarriitisu 
year, considered his accession year as his 
first year of reign. Nevertheless, it is quite 
obvious that for chronological purposes 
the use of two different methods of count- 
ing the regnal years is a rather precarious 
matter, since it is liable to cause misunder- 
standings, to meet which constant indica- 
tions as to which method is used would be 
necessary. For the sake of uniformity 
modern chronology should, of course, 
count the years of Tukulti-apil-ESarra in 
the same manner in which the years of all 
previous reigns are counted, namely, by 
designating the first full calendar year of 
his reign and not his accession year as his 
first year. The fact that our Khorsabad 
list gives ASSdr-nerari V 10 years of reign, 
the last of which represents Tukulti-apil- 
KSarra’s accession year, as well as the fact 
that Canon IV places the division line 
marking the beginning of the limmu 
period of Sin-ahhé-eriba before 704, i.e., 
the year after Sin-ahhé-eriba’s accession 
year, and probably also before 744, the 
year after Tukulti-apil-ESarra III’s ac- 
cession year, clearly shows that not all 
Assyrian chronologers adopted the count- 
ing method used by Tukulti-apil-ESarra 
and his chancellery.””* 

27 On the other hand, after Tukulti-apil-ESarra had 
set the precedent, the eponym chronicles and some 
of the limmu lists placed the limmu period dividing- 
line tikewise before the accession years of Sulmifnu- 
aS’aréd V, Sarrukin II, Sin-abbé-eriba, and Assdr-aba- 
iddina, Tukulti-apil-ESarra’s successors, evidently in 


the endeavor to follow a consistent course. How far 
they would go in this endeavor is well illustrated by 











Actually wrong, however, is the dating 
of ASSdr-nerari V’s first year in 753 and of 
his accession year in 754, since this means 
a real deviation from the actual dates by 
one year. This error is the more serious 
as it happens to involve also the dates for 
the reigns of ASSdr-nerfri V’s predeces- 
sors, at least as far back as SamSi-Adad V, 
all of these reigns being likewise placed 
one year too late.*” As may conveniently 
be seen from Forrer’s synchronistic table 
in MVaG XX, Heft 3, 28-31, his datings 
make the first year of each of the kings 
Adad-nerari III (104), SulmAnu-aSaréd IV 
(105), ASSar-din III (106), and A&sar- 
nerdri V (107) correspond to the king’s 
own limmu year. Obviously, however, it 
is very unlikely that a new king took 
upon himself the duties of the limmu office 
in his first official year of reign. As far as 
we know to date, the main duty of a 


the application of the new method to ASSdr-aba- 
iddina’s reign, although this king's accession to the 
throne occurred at the end of the year, on the 28th of 
Adar. The double datings of Meek, AJSL XX XV, 137 
ee limmu of Mitunu (700 B.c.) = 
6th year of Sin-abbé-eriba, and Johns, ADD, No. 230: 
Ajjaru 8, limmu of Manzarné (684 s.c.) = 22d year of 
Sin-abbé-eriba, and No. 447: Ajjfru 1, 23d year of 
Sin-abbé-eriba =/immu of Mannu-ki-Adad (683 B.c.), 
show that the method of counting the years of the 
king from his accession year was in actual use, at least 
with certain officials, even a considerable time after 
‘Tukulti-apil-ESarra. Since the months mentioned in 
the dates just referred to precede Abu, the month in 
which Sin-abbé-eriba had ascended the throne, it is of 
course impossible to take the regnal years of the 
double datings as the king's actual years of reign, 
which begin with the date of his accession to the 
throne. Note, that slightly more numerous double 
datings from Sin-abbé-eriba's reign (3 R 2, No. 19 = 
698 s.c.; ibid. No. 20-694 B.c.; Johns, ADD, 
No. 30 =684 s.c., and No. 447 =683 s.c., all of 
them transliterated by Ungnad in RIA II, 410) as 
well as all known double datings from Sarrukin’'s 
and A&SS0r-aba-iddina's reigns (see ibid., pp. 415 f.), 
follow the usual method of counting the regnal years 
of a king, ie., from the first calendar year after the 
king's accession to the throne. Also Forrer, Weidner, 
and others, in counting the regnal years of Sin-abbé- 
eriba, follow this method, thereby simply disregarding 
the inscriptional evidence concerning the existence of 
a different method of counting the regnal years of that 
king. 


In the case of Sam&i-Adad V only the end date 
of his reign is affected. 
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holder of this office was to care for the 
needs of the temples of ASSar and other 
deities, and fulfilment of this duty neces- 
sarily involved quite extraordinary ex- 
penses, for which provisions had to be 
made a considerable time in advance. 
Naturally one had to reckon with the pos- 
sibility that the accession to the throne 
of a new king might take place in the last 
months of the year and in such a case 
practically no time at all was left for those 
preparations, quite apart from the fact 
that the change of government itself with 
all its consequences would usually claim 
the whole attention of the new ruler. It 
may be noted that even Tukulti-apil- 
ESarra III (108), although he ascended 
the throne as early as the 13th day of the 
second month, held the limmu office not 
in the immediately following year, but in 
the year after that, i.e., in the second year 
after his accession year. SulmAnu-asaréd 
V (109) even postponed his limmu to his 
4th year of reign, Sarrukin II (110) to his 
3d year, and Sin-ahhé-eriba (111) to the 
18th calendar year after his accession to 
the throne, while ASSir-aha-iddina (112) 
in his whole 12-year reign did not hold the 
limmu office at all. Of ASSdr-bani-apli 
(113), finally, we know that he did not 
hold the office at least in the first half of 
his long reign. We also know from the in- 
scriptions of A&SSdr-ndsir-apli IT (101) and 
SulmAnu-aSaréd III (112) that the limmu 
of either of the two kings coincided not 
with his first but with his second regnal 
year, the situation with which we are con- 
fronted, therefore, being this: Both be- 
fore and after the period of the four kings 
104-107, during which the king’s own 
limmu is supposed to represent the first 
regnal year of the king, we have kings who 
held the limmu office in their second 
regnal year (101, 102, and 108), a fact 
which would seem to make it very prob- 
able that each of the kings who reigned 
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between them likewise held that office in 
his second year of reign.”* Forrer’s con- 
trary argument”® that the identity of the 
king’s limmu with his first regnal year is 
proved for each of the kings from Adad- 
nerari IV (104) to ASSdr-nerari V (107) by 
the fact that the section dividing-line is 
uniformly placed before the limmu year 
of those kings in every limmu list, is 
actually without any foundation, since 
the limmu lists place that division line 
indiscriminately before the limmu of 
every king prior to Tukulti-apil-ESarra ITI, 
even before that of Sam&i-Adad V (103), 
although Forrer®® and Ungnad?*' er- 
roneously assume that in the eponym 
chronicle Rm. 2, 97, it is placed before the 
limmu of Bélu-bunnajia (823 B.c.), which 
immediately precedes that of Samsi-Adad 
V (822).2% The only conclusion that can 
be drawn from these observations is that 
the dividing-line as such indicates not the 


78 This conclusion was already drawn by G. Smith 
in The Assyrian Eponym Canon, p. 206, and by E. 
Schrader in Keilschriften und Geschichtsforschung, pp. 
312-30 (esp. pp. 328 ff.). 


™ MVaG XX (1915), Heft 3, 15. 
2% Ibid. 
2 RIA II, 433. 


282 The reason for this error is that Forrer con- 
sidered obv., |. 10, of Rm. 2, 97 (Bezold, PSBA XI 


(1889), 287 and Pl. III): [....] ana mal ou-¢ | DINGIR 
Gar iktu “de-ri it-tal-ka (events of 831 B.c.), as belong- 
ing to and being the continuation of 1. 9: [.... ia 
@lpak)-2i | a-na ™4tgu-e (832 B.c.) with a faulty repeti- 
tion of a-na ™4!9u-e in 1. 10. The eponym chronicle re- 
ports three expeditions to Que, namely, one in 833 
(limmu of Jabalu). one in 832 (dimmu of Ullajju), and 
one in 831 (limmu of Sar-pati-béli). Forrer’s concep- 
tion of the passage is adopted also by Ungnad in RIA 
Il, 433, where the year numbers 831 to 816 should be 
reduced by one unit, with the missing number in |. 10 
to be supplied as 831. 

Lacking conclusive force are also Forrer’s further 
arguments (MVaG XX, Heft 3, 16) that the annota- 
tion to 810, “‘in the land,’ makes it unlikely that 810 
was the first year of Adad-nerfri III and that the fact 
that the eponym chronicle reports an expedition to 
Itu’a both for 783 and 782, makes it improbable that 
782 was the first year of Sulmanu-aSaréd IV, Forrer's 
idea evidently being that the new king would hardly 
have undertaken in his first year an expedition to the 
same country against which his predecessor cam- 
paigned in his last year. (Forrer ascribes these argu- 
ments—as far as I can see, incorrectly—to Schrader.) 


beginning or the end of a king’s reign but 
the beginning or the end of a limmu 
period, i.e.—at least in the time before 
Tukulti-apil-ESarra I1I—the period from 
a king’s limmu to the next king’s limmu.*** 
With this being their purpose the division 
lines before the limmu’s of Adad-nerfri 
III, Sulmanu-a’aréd IV, ASStr-dan III, 
and A&sir-nerari V are, of course, irrele- 
vant for the question with which limmu 
year their first year of reign is identical— 
except that the facts known about the 
beginning of the reigns of Adad-nerari II, 
Sulmanu-agaréd III, and Tukulti-apil- 
ESarra III make it likely that also in all 
other cases before Tukulti-apil-ESarra ITI 
the king’s first year corresponds to the 
limmu immediately preceding the king’s 
limmu. 

Final proof for the last point is fur- 
nished by the statements of the Khorsa- 
bad king list on the length of the kings’ 
reigns during the period in question. If we 
synchronize the 35 years given in the list 
to SulmAnu-agaréd III, the 13 years of 
Samési-Adad V, the 28 years of Adad- 
nerari III, the 10 of SulmAnu-agaréd IV, 
the 18 of A&sSir-din III, and the 10 of 
ASSir-nerari V with the years of the 
limmu lists—starting with the first regnal 
year of Sulménu-agaréd III, which is 
known with all desirable certainty to cor- 
respond to the limmu of Sarru-ur-nisé 
(858 B.c.), the last before SulmaAnu- 
aSaréd’s limmu—the first year of each of 
the succeeding kings down to Tukulti- 
apil-ESarra III in every case corresponds 
to the limmu before the king’s own 

283 Identity of the limmu period of a king with his 


reign—at least before Tukulti-apil-ESarra and doubt- 
less excepting ASSur-nisir-apli Il and Sulmanu- 


aSaréd III—is still assumed by Ungnad in RIA II; 
cf. his remark on p. 414 (under 17) that KAVI, No. 
21-24, which at the end of each limmu period adds 
the total of the /immu’s composing the period, ‘‘unter- 
scheidet sich von den anderen Listen dadurch, dass 
bei jedem Herrscher die Zahl der Regierungsjahre 
angegeben wird.”’ 
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limmu.*** As especially important, how- 
ever, it may be noted that in order to 
achieve the transition from the period in 
which concededly the first year of the king 
coincides with the last limmu before the 
king’s own limmu,?® to the period for 
which identity of the king’s first year with 
the king’s limmu year is assumed,?* 
Forrer finds himself compelled to assume 
a 14-year reign for Sam&i-Adad V. The 
Khorsabad list, however, states that this 
king ruled 13 years. Since Saméi-Adad’s 
limmu period likewise lasted 13 years, a 
change in the correspondence of the king’s 
limmu year with the king’s second regnal 
year after Samsi-Adad V’s reign is, of 
course, entirely out of the question. 

With these facts established, the reigns 
of Adad-nerfri III, Sulménu-agaréd IV, 
Asstr-din III, and A&sstr-nerfri V, as 
they are commonly assumed, must with- 
out exception be set one year earlier. This 
fact is naturally of great historical im- 
portance, since by that advance the events 
reported in the eponym chronicles for the 
year hitherto considered the last of the 
king concerned now necessarily must fall 
into the first official year of his successor. 
This is the more important because to 
date we have no inscriptions of the kings 
in question from statements of which we 
could establish whether the years in ques- 
tion belonged to the reign of the preced- 
ing king or the following. 

Very interesting is the observation that 
in the Khorsabad list statement on A&Str- 
nerari V the number 10 indicating his 

2 First year of Saméi-Adad V =limmu of Bélu- 
bunnajja, 823 8.c.; first year of Adad-nerari III = 
limmu of Bélu-q&ti-sabat, 810; first year of Sulmanu- 
aSdaréd IV =<limmu of IUlu-ma-le’, 782; first year of 
ASSOr-din III =limmu of ASSOr-béla-usur, 772; first 
year of A&SQr-nerari V =limmu of Ninurta-Sézibanni, 


754; first year of Tukulti-apil-ESarra III =limmu of 
Bélu-dan, 744. 


* This period ends, according to Forrer, with 
Samsi-Adad V (103). 


* This period begins, according to Forrer, with 
Adad-nerfri IIT (104). 


regnal years is written over an erased 
number, which from the wedge remnants 
and their position still can be recognized 
as an 8. This obviously shows that the 
A&ssdr original, from which the scribe of 
the Khorsabad tablet copied his list, con- 
cluded with the reign of a king before 
Adad-nerari V, so that the scribe of our 
tablet wishing to bring his list up to date, 
had to supply the missing reign of ASSfr- 
nerari V from a limmu list. The list used 
by him for this purpose was evidently one 
of those in which the limmu period of 
Tukulti-apli-Esarra was counted from his 
accession year, leaving therefore only a 
limmu period of 8 years for A&SStr-nerdari 
V. Inadvertently the scribe inserted in 
his statement on A&SSir-nerdri V these 8 
years as the total of the king’s regnal 
years but, noticing his mistake in time, 
he changed the 8 to a 10. 


VI. THE TOTAL OF RULERS ACCORDING 
TO OUR KING LIST AND SYNCHRO- 
NISTIC KING LIST A 

The kings enumerated in the Khorsa- 
bad king list total 107, the last ruler, as 
mentioned before, being ASSir-nerari V 
(754-745 s.c.). Of the kings from Tukulti- 
apil-ESarra III, his successor, to the end 
of the Assyrian empire, the sixth, Assfr- 
bani-apli (668—633[-x]), was therefore— 
according to the king-list tradition—the 
113th ruler of A&stir. 

While the Nassouhi list and the Khorsa- 
bad list do not themselves state the num- 
ber of kings enumerated by them, the 
Synchronistic King List A adds at the end 
of its enumeration the following summary : 


82 kings of A&Sir from Frigu, son of 
IluSumma, to A&sSir-bdni-apli, son of 
A&sS(r-aba-iddina 

98 kings of Akkad from Sumulail to Kandil- 
anu 


This statement agrees comparatively 
well with the king list, for since according 
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to this list IuSumma, Erisu I’s father, is 
the 32d king of ASSdr, ASSfir-bAni-apli, the 
113th king of ASSir, is the 81st king since 
Erigsu I, the difference between the two 
totals being just one single unit. This 
close agreement is a welcome further cor- 
roboration of the conclusion drawn from 
many other observations, namely, that all 
historical knowledge in the later periods 
of Assyria is based on a uniform tradition 
embodied in and transmitted by the 
limmu chronicles, the limmu lists, and the 
king lists, all of which by an ever progress- 
ing process of text shortening have de- 
veloped out of the original Assyrian 
annals, i.e., the records kept by an official 
historiographer on the political and other 
noteworthy events of each year, each of 
these annual reports beginning with, or 
somehow using in its introductory re- 
marks, the well-known ina limme X 
(Y, Z, ete.) 

Small as the difference in the totals by 
just one unit is, one nevertheless ponders 
how it could arise. But since we do not 
have the complete text of the Synchro- 
nistic King List, and since therefore a 
definite answer is impossible for the 
present, we can hardly do more than sur- 
mise what the reason possibly might have 
been. For instance, the higher number of 
the Synchronistic King List may quite 
well be owing to a simple counting error. 
But if the reason was a more substantial 
one, i.e., if the scribe actually counted an 
additional ruler, one could think, for 
example, of the possibility that he started 
the counting of the Assyrian rulers er- 
roneously not with Erisu I but with Ilu- 
Summa, although in the list, according to 
its subscription, the latter was mentioned 
merely as the father of Erisu I. There is, 
however, nothing that could be adduced 
in favor of this explanation. Another 
plausible explanation would seem to be 
that in his summary the scribe counted 


in an opposing king whose reign was 
officially ignored. For example, one could 
think of A&ssdr-dannin-apla,?” son of 
SulmAnu-asaréd III, who revolted aginst 
his father and apparently maintained him- 
self through the six years 826-821, bearing 
in the eponym chronicles the remark si- 
hu, “revolt,” until he was defeated finally 
by his brother Samsi-Adad V.2%* Note 
especially that one of the cities which 
sided with him was the city of A&Sir, a 
fact that could well have given him the 
opportunity of proclaiming himself king 
of A&sstr. Though ignored in the king list, 
ASSdr-dannin-apla was doubtless men- 
tioned in the original annals similarly as 
he is mentioned in Samsi-Adad V’s in- 
scription I R 29 ff. In case Babylonia had 
taken a hand in the affairs of that time he 
would likewise appear in the synchronistic 
histories, and therefore he might also have 
been mentioned in the Synchronistic King 
List, which originally, as we have seen, 
was an index to the synchronistic his- 
tories. But whether the Synchronistic 
King List actually mentioned him or some 
other pretender to the throne it is entirely 
impossible to say. In point of fact, it is 
not very likely, since at the time when 
the original index was changed into a 
synchronistic king list the latter will 
naturally have been shaped entirely after 
the pattern of the simple Assyrian king 
list. 

The eponym chronicles furthermore re- 
port that the city of ASSar was in revolt in 
the limmu’s of Bur-Sa.gal.e and Tab-bélu, 
i.e., in the years 763-762 B.c., which 
represent the 10th and 11th years of 
Asstr-dan III (106), whose official reign 
comprised the years 772-755 B.c. Most 
probably this revolt again was headed by 


287 | decided on this transliteration because I be- 
lieve that the meaning of the name is: “O A&sar, 
strengthen the heir!'’ (or ‘‘my heir,"’ if the last com- 
ponent originally was apli, ‘‘my heir’). 

288 Samsi-Adad, I R 29 ff., col. 1, ll. 39-53. 


es 





a usurper who, since he was in possession 
of Assdr, proclaimed himself king of ASs- 
Sar. In point of fact, this assumption 
seems to receive some support from the 
fact that the eponym chronicle K 51 
places a dividing-line before the limmu of 
Bur-“Sa.gal.e. Since it is the purpose of 
the dividing-lines to denote the limmu 
periods of the various kings, the dividing- 
line in K 51 in the middle of Assdr-din 
III’s reign must appear as very strange. 
It therefore seems a plausible theory that 
originally it was intended to designate 
the change of government at AsSdr. Pos- 
sibly it was taken over from an eponym 
chronicle written and kept at Assar, where 
the reign of the usurper naturally could 
not be overlooked, since the city was 
under his rule. But as regards the prob- 
lem whether the unknown usurper may 
have been the one additional ruler of the 
Synchronistic King List A total, no more 
definite decision can be arrived at than in 
the case of ASSir-dannin-apla, since here, 
too, we have no information concerning 
participation of Babylonia in the pre- 
sumable struggle between ASsSdr-din and 
the presumable anti-king at ASSir. 

Not to be left unmentioned is, fi- 
nally, Sammuramat, wife of King Samii- 
Adad V, and mother of King Adad- 
nerari III, whom Weidner since 1921**° 
—under the influence of Unger’s publica- 
tion of the Saba’a stele of Adad-nerdri 
IIl?”’—actually lists, in his various lists 
of kings, as a ruler with 4 years of reign,?*' 
to be deducted, of course, from the 28 
years of her son Adad-nerari III, to 


2 MVaG 
p. 66, 


XXVI, Heft 2 (1921, preface 1920) 


20 Unger, Reliefstele Adadniraris III aus Sabaa 
und Semiramis (1916). 

* In MVaG XXVI, loc. cit.: 811-808; in Meiss- 
ner, Babylonien und Assyrien (1925), p. 452, and 


later: SO9-S06. Unger (op. cit., p. 19) gives Sam- 
muramat 5 years (811-806). Similarly Weissbach in 


RIA I (1932), 299: the first five years of Adad-nerfri 
ILl (810-782). 
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whom Weidner therefore ascribes only 
24 years.*” To be sure, if the specula- 
tions about Sammuramat and her son 
Adad-nerari III are correct—i.e., if Adad- 
nerari III became king when he was a 
child, if Sammuramat was the real ruler 
during his minority, and if the actual gov- 
ernment devoived on Adad-nerfri only in 
the fifth year after the death of Samii- 
Adad V—Sammuramat could quite well 
have been mentioned in an extensive 
synchronistic history and consequently in 
the Synchronistic King List, provided, of 
course, she played a part in Babylonian 
history. To do so she would indeed have 
had ample opportunity, as will be seen 
from the following calculation. 

Since the first 3 years of Samsi-Adad V 
were still taken up with the suppression of 
ASSfr-dannin-apla’s revolt, the expedi- 
tion against Marduk-balatsu-iqbi of Baby- 
lonia, which Samsi-Adad designates as his 
fourth campaign, could not have taken 
place before the 7th year of Saméi-Adad. 
Moreover, the campaign, in the course of 
which Bau-aha-iddina was captured, as 
well as the expedition to Kaldu which was 
simply the continuation of the expedition 
against Bau-aha-iddina, must have oc- 
curred at a still later time. To all appear- 
ances it took place only in the 12th year 
of Samii-Adad V, since for that year the 
eponym chronicle reports an expedition to 
Kaldu. Since Samsi-Adad V died in the 
next year (811 B.c.), it is evident that the 
ensuing 12(?)-year domination over Baby- 
lonia—which is indicated in the chronicle, 
King, CEBK II, pp. 147 ff., rev., |. 7, 
with the remark: 12(?)?? Sandti Sarru ina 

22 AOf IV (1927), 17. 


23 The number is not so certain as it seems accord- 
ing to King's copy. In addition to the destruction of 
the uppermost surface layer of the tablet just at this 
point the number seems to be written either over an 
erasure or over a small object (piece of straw?) 
originally sticking in the clay surface. In its present 
condition the number could quite as well be read 33 
35, or 10 (written over an erased 30). 
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mati la... . 24 “for 12(?) years no king 
.... in the land (= Babylonia)’”’—lasted 
well into the reign of Adad-nerari III. In 
her role as regent of Assyria, Sammuramat 
could well have taken a hand in the po- 
litical affairs of Babylonia. However, it 
should be kept in mind that the assump- 
tions on which this speculation rests are 
by no means proved. For there is no con- 
clusive evidence that Sammuramat ruled 
as regent or even as queen in her own 
name. The fact that the governor Bélu- 
tarsi-ilima of Kalhu set up two Nabda 
statues in a temple of that city “for the life 
of Adad-nerari, king of Assyria, his lord, 
and for the life of Sammuramat, the 
MUNUS-E-GAL, his lady,’ and also “for 
his own life,”’ proves only that Sammura- 
mat commanded sufficient influence at 
the court to let it appear permissible and 
advisable for the governor of Kalhu to 
mention her in addition to the king in his 
dedicatory inscription to Nabia.*” The 
fact, furthermore, that a limmu stele of 
Sammuramat has been found among the 
king stelae at ASSar proves with certainty, 
of course, only that the king’s mother had 
or controlled such a considerable income 
that she could pay out of it the expenses 
or rather part of the expenses for the 
sustenance of the A&SSar temple, ete. Note 
especially that Sammuramat is not named 
in any of the limmu lists and that under 
ordinary circumstances this would indi- 
cate that during her activity as limmu 


2% King’s copy shows a clear nu.GaL, but on the 
original the traces of the second sign do not seem to 
indicate a Gav. 


2% Unger, op. cit., p. 20, is of the opinion that the 
inscriptions on the Nabd stelae might be dated as late 
as 787 3.c., because the eponym chronicle states that 
in that year “the god Nabd moved into the new 
temple.’’ But since the chronicle reports that in the 
preceding year, 788, the foundations of the Naba 
temple of Nineveh were laid, the statement for 787 
refers, of course, not to a Nabi temple at Kalbu but 
to a temple at Nineveh. 


official she was not the main eponym, i.e., 
the president of the limmu collegium, but 
only a simple member of it. One might, of 
course, argue that the stele was set up be- 
cause she was the guardian of her son 
Adad-nerari III at the time of the latter’s 
limmu in 809 B.c., the official 2d year of 
Adad-nerari. But in view of the fact that 
the limmu lists name that limmu after 
Adad-nerfri, it would seem probable that 
this immu was documented not by a stele 
of the king’s mother but by a stele of the 
king himself, the decisive point evidently 
being that the outlay for the temples in 
that year came from the king’s fortune 
and not from the fortune of the king’s 
mother. Moreover, if Sammuramat’s stele 
had been erected only because she was the 
guardian of Adad-nerdri during his limmu 
year, one might expect that this would 
somehow have been indicated in the stele 
inscription ; that is, the inscription should 
at least show the form: ‘Adad-nerari, 
king of ASSir, and Sammuramat, mother 
of Adad-nerfri,”’ instead of: ‘‘Sammura- 
mat, mother of Adad-nerdri.”” The inscrip- 
tion evidently shows Sammuramat as 
holder of the limmu office in her own right. 
Since it is not probable that Sammuramat 
held that office at the same time as her 
son—this would have meant a double con- 
tribution by the royal house—her limmu 
year might therefore be put in any other 
year of Adad-nerari’s reign, but probably 
in a year some time after her son’s 
limmu. 

Furthermore, from the passage I R 35, 
No. 1, lines 2-5, in which Adad-nerari 
calls himself the sdrru sd ina sehéri-8i A &Sur 
3ar,*[-gi-gi ut-tu-si-ma mal-kut ‘la §4-na- 
an t-mal-lu-i *ga-tus-si, it need by no 
means be concluded that Adad-nerari be- 
came king when he was a child, for the 
fact that the god A&SSdr chose him to be 
the future king could, of course, have hap- 
pened many years before the death of his 
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father and his own accession to the 


throne.? 

As regards the passage on the Saba’a 
stele, finally, it may be recalled that, as I 
have shown in OLZ XX XI (1928), column 
700, the phrase in the Sarrukin of Akkad 
inseription (UPUM V, No. 34 +) UPUM 
XV, No. 41, column 23, compartments 
48'—-53': in Sayo-an-tim Sayo-li-is-tim Sa-ti 


“en-lil Sar-ru-tdm i-di-nu-sum, means: “in 


the third year since Enlil had given 
him the kingship.’’ Correspondingly, the 
phrase in line 11 of the inscription on the 
Saba’a stele of Adad-nerari III, ina mu-5- 
KAM ina kussé sdrru-ti rabi-is t-si-bu-ma— 
which, if one does not want to emend the 
text, can be read only ina hamusti Sanat 
ina kussé Sarru-ti rabi-is %-si-bu-ma— 
means not “(als) ich mich im 5. Jahre auf 
den Thron (meiner) Majestit erhaben 
setzte’’ (Unger); nor “in (my) fifth year, 
when I took my seat on the royal throne 
in might’”’ (Luckenbill), but ‘“‘in the fifth 
year since I majestically took my seat on 
the royal throne.’”” In other words, the 


2% Note e.g., that according to ASSfr-bani-apli's 
statement, Rassam Cylinder, 5 R 1-10, col. 1, ll. 3-5, 
‘*ASSOr and Sin already in the distant past by name 
had noted him for kingship and in the womb of his 
mother had (expressly) formed him for the shepherd- 
ship over Assyria."’ 


27 For the reading of the phrase compare the Old 
Akkadian date formulas, e.g., Thureau-Dangin, RTC, 
No. 144+4106(+86): in i&tPat Sanat | 4Na-ra-am- 
4Sin | ud-di bit 4En-lil | in Nippurim® | a bit 4Innana 
in USLAN-aB* | ii-ku-nu, “in the first year since 
Narim-Sin laid the foundations of the temple of 
Enlil in Nippur and of the temple of Innana in 
usLan-aB.”' For the time of Adad-nerfri III, the 
adding of the relative clause immediately (i.e., with- 
out sa) to its regens, which makes it necessary to put 
sattu in the construct state, is rather remarkable, since 
in nonpoetical inscriptions of the later periods this 
construction is found comparatively rarely—except- 
ing, of course, the cases in which a substantive, or a 
substantive preceded by a preposition, has developed 
into a kind of conjunction—and usually it occurs only 
in more or less stereotyped expressions. However, the 
phrases expressing the idea ‘‘the rth year since’’ might 
well belong to that category of expressions, at least in 
the vernacular language. On the other hand, in view 
of the many errors found in the inscription of the 
Saba’a stele, it would appear quite as well possible 
that the sculptor inadvertently omitted a ja, the in- 
tended text then offering the phrase in the more usual 


passage does not indicate that A&ssir- 
nerari ascended the throne in his fifth year 
of reign®®* or in any other fifth year, but 
it contains a simple reference to his fifth 
regnal year®*® as the year of the event 
related immediately after it. The passage 
therefore furnishes no indication whatso- 
ever for a supposed four-year regency of 
Sammuramat, unless one should feel in- 
clined to assume that the expedition to 
Syria and Damascus which is described in 


form: 
asibu. 

By the way, it may be pointed out that the kam 
in mu-5-KaM, Us-5-KaM, etc., is not a determinative for 
ordinals or numerals in general and that for this reason 
such transliterations as jattu 5*°™, amu 5%, etc., 
should disappear from Assyriological publications. 
As should be well known by this time, the real char- 
acter of the so-called ‘“‘ideogram’’ in the Akkadian 
system of writing is that it renders an Akkadian word 
or phrase with the sign or sign group with which the 
corresponding Sumerian word or phrase is written. 
Since mu-5-kam, w-5-kam, etc., are the 
Sumerian equivalents of the Akkadian expressions for 
“fifth year,” “fifth day,’’ etc., it is evident that the 
whole sign group mvu-5-KaM, as well as the whole sign 
group vu‘-5-KaM, represents one single ‘‘ideogram."’ 
For the Akkadian reading, e.g., of us-z-KaM as re- 
ferring to a day of the month cf., e.g., the names Mar- 
eéra (written pumvu-ei-ra-a or puMU-vs-20-KaM) and 
Mar-Sel4S4 (written pumvu-30-xam). For other Ak- 
kadian renderings of wi-z-Kam cf. the equation of 
w-l-kam to w-10-kam _ ~with w-mu-ak- 
kal, i-nu-ti (< dinim < Sin-time, etc.), se-lal(-ti)-du- 
nu, ir-bit w-mu, ha-mil-ti “, etc., in Hilprecht, BE 
XX 1, No. 44 (more complete: Pinches, PSBA XXVI 
{[February, 1904], 51—56). 

298 Unger’s and Luckenbill’s translations are 
actually in themselves contradictory. According to 
the established usage the reign of a king begins with 
the ceremony of seating himself—or, in case it was a 
very small child, of being seated—on the throne. 
Since according to the limmu lists (king lists, etc.) the 
year 810 was the first regnal year of Adad-neriri, he 
must of course already have ascended the throne in 
811, and could not five years later ascend the throne a 
second time. (Cf. Luckenbill, ARAB, I, § 732: ‘“‘the 
king's accession to the throne in his fifth year.’’) 
Unger (op. cit., p. 19) assumes that Adad-neriri, al- 
though having inherited the throne at the death of his 
father and hav‘ng been king since that time, ‘‘wegen 
seiner Jugend erst ‘im 5. Jahre’ die Regierung selbst 
ubernahm;"’ but ina kussé Sarrati asib is the equiva- 
lent of ‘“‘he became king,’’ and not of “he himself as- 
sumed the functions and the power of the king (after 
having been king for some time without actually 
ruling)."’ 


ina hamué&ti Satti 84 ina kussé Sarrati rabis 


2 The fifth year (mu =Sattu) since Adad-neriri's 
accession to the throne is, of course, the equivalent of 
the king's fifth regnal year (pala). 
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the Saba’a inscription is identical with 
the expedition a-na eli tam-tim, “to the 
shore of the sea,’’ which is reported in the 
eponym chronicle for the year 802. In this 
case the year 806 would be the first year 
of Adad-nerari, and the first four years of 
Adad-nerari (810-807) could then be 
ascribed to Sammuramat. It may be 
noted, however, that on the stone slab 
from Kalhu, I R35, No. 1, Adad-nerari 
III divides his campaigns into two groups. 
The first comprises the expeditions against 
Ellipi, Harbar, AraziaS, Mesu, the Medes, 
Gizilbunda, Munna, Parsua, Alabria, Ab- 
dadana, Na’iri, and Andiu—these might 
be described as campaigns east of the 
Euphrates**°—while the second group 
comprises the expeditions against Hatti, 
Amurru, Tyre, Sidon, (Bit)Humri, Udu- 
mu, and Palastu— these might be de- 
scribed as the expeditions against lands 
west of the Euphrates.*' Note that the 
summary report on the conquest of the 
countries just enumerated is followed by 
a special statement on an expedition 
against Damascus, which probably took 
place on the return from PalaStu, and 
which ended with the payment of a large 
tribute by King Mari’u. 

It is evident that the conquests re- 
ported in lines 11—18 of the Saba’a stele 
are identical with the second of the two 
groups of conquests referred to on the 
stone slab, even though the Saba’a stele 
instead of singly enumerating the various 
conquered countries only summarily re- 


%» The inscription actually describes this complex 
of conquered lands as reaching from Mount Siluna 
of the East to the Great Sea of the East. One would 
of course expect this description to be continued with 
“‘and from there to the Euphrates.’’ The present text 
gives only the geographical position of the two coun- 
tries mentioned first and last in this group. 


* This group of conquests actually is described 
in the inscription as reaching from the Euphrates to 
the Great Sea of the West. One would of course expect 
a more specific statement indicating to which point of 
the Mediterranean both in the north and in the south 
his conquests extended. 


ports the subjection of ‘the kings of the 
wide [land of WHatti]’—this term, of 
course, used here in the sense of Syria plus 
Palestine. Especially it may be noted 
that also in the inscription of the Saba’a 
stele the summary report on the conquest 
of the western countries is followed by a 
special report on the payment of an 
enormous tribute by Mari’u of Damascus. 
Since both the Kalhu and the Saba’a in- 
scriptions mention the exact amount of 
the tribute paid by Mari’u, while in the 
case of the other countries no amount is 
stated, it is obvious that reporting the 
payment of the tribute by King Mari’u 
was the main object of the Kalbu slab in- 
scription as well as the Saba’a stele. 

Now it will be observed that the con- 
quests enumerated in the first group of the 
slab inscription correspond to the expedi- 
tions reported in the eponym chronicle for 
the years 809 to 806, namely, the expedi- 
tions to Media (809), Gaizdna (808), and 
the land of the Manneans (807 and 806). 
It is equally obvious that the conquests 
enumerated in the second group of the 
slab inseription correspond to the expedi- 
tions reported in the eponym chronicle for 
the years 805 to 802, namely, the expedi- 
tions to the country Arpadda (805), to the 
city Hazdzu (804), to the city Ba’lu (803), 
and ana eli tamtim, “‘to the shore of the 
sea”’ (802). Both Arpad and Hazazu are 
situated in northern Syria *” which in the 
slab inscription is referred to as Hatti; 
Ba’lu apparently is a city in the land 
designated in the slab inscription as 
Amurru *® while the coast of the sea is 
to be understood as corresponding to 
Tyre, Sidon, Israel, Edom, and Philistia 
of the slab inscription. 

From these observations it is quite 


%2 For Hazizu see Forrer, Provinzeinteilung des 
assyrischen Reiches, p. 56. 


3 For a suggestion that Ba’lu possibly is Ba’albek 
see RIA I, 327. 
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obvious that in the inscription of the 
Saba’a stele the temporal clause, “‘in the 
fifth year of my accession to the throne,” 
refers not merely to the expedition of 
Adad-nerfri’s ninth year (i.e., 802), which 
reached as its farthest points the coun- 
tries Udumu and Palastu, but to the 
whole group of campaigns reported for the 
years 805-802 in the eponym chronicle, 
but considered or at least referred to by 
the author of the Saba’a inscription as one 
single expedition to Philistia. To be sure, 
the year 805 B.c., in which according to 
the eponym chronicle occurred the expedi- 
tion to Arpad, the first event of this col- 
lective expedition to Philistia, is not the 
fifth, but the sixth official year of Adad- 
nerdri IIT. It will be observed, however, 
that the historical report of the Saba’a in- 
scription begins with the statement that 
in his fifth year Adad-nerari ordered his 
army to march to Philistia, and it is of 
course quite possible that this order was 
given already at the end of the year 806, 
although the expedition itself started only 
in the beginning of 805. It is even possible 
—and indeed very probable—that the ex- 
pedition against the countries beyond the 
Euphrates started from Assyria in the 
second half of 806 and that this fact, al- 
though of course mentioned in the official 
annals, is not mentioned in the eponym 
chronicle for the simple reason that in 
this chronicle the content of the annals 
is reduced to such a degree that for each 
year, even though in some years two dif- 
ferent campaigns against two quite differ- 
ent countries were undertaken, only one 
single campaign is recorded, namely, that 
which seemed most important. In 806 this 
apparently was the second campaign 
against the Manneans, which evidently 
started in the early months of the year, 
and in favor of which the campaign in the 
west, undertaken later in the year and per- 
haps only with advance forces, as a con- 


sequence of that principle had to be dis- 
regarded. 

With this result of our examination of 
the Saba’a stele passage vanishes the last 
theoretical possibility of proving conclu- 
sively from the extant inscriptions the 
theory of Sammuramat’s regency during 
Adad-nerfri III’s first regnal years, and 
with that also vanishes the possibility of 
proving, or even showing as probable, that 
Sammuramat was the supernumerary 
ruler of the summary of Synchronistic 
King List A. 


VII. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In the foregoing communications plus 
the chronological list added at the end of 
this report, practically the complete fac- 
tual content of the new king list is com- 
municated. As far as that is concerned, 
the final publication will bring nothing 
new. It will be more or less the appli- 
cation of the information gained from the 
new king list to a much larger field of 
problems that will constitute the main dif- 
ference of the final publication from this 
preliminary report. That there are many 
such problems will have been realized, I 
believe, from my presentation of the com- 
paratively few problems treated in the 
above communications. In these, I have 
restricted my efforts to a rather narrow 
field, my aim having been simply the 
elucidation of what the king-list text it- 
self tells us and how this compares with 
immediately or closely parallel informa- 
tion from other Assyrian sources. The 
very important task of harmonizing the 
chronological information derived from 
the king list with the Babylonian chrono- 
logical tradition, the known synchronisms 
between Assyrian and Babylonian kings, 
Egyptian datings, the synchronisms be- 
tween Babylonian or Assyrian kings with 
Egyptian Eighteenth Dynasty rulers, ete., 
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have been left completely untouched. 
These problems and their solution will, of 
course, represent one of the main features 
of the final publication. This latter—if it 
is not too boresome to mention it here— 
will give a complete list of those syn- 
chronisms, with indication of the source 
material and, where necessary, with anno- 
tations. It will also contain a year-by- 
year synopsis of the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian chronology based on the synchro- 
nisms and the reigns of the Assyrian and 
Babylonian kings; a table of the intervals 
between certain rulers as stated in the in- 
scriptions; lists and an analysis of the 
limmu period schemes of the various 
limmu lists and their relation to the 
regnal periods; the genealogies of the 
Assyrian kings in the form of pedigrees as 
well as a table of the genealogies found in 
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the inscriptions of the various kings; lists 
of chronological data in historical texts, 
business documents, and so forth. 

Considering the enormous output, in 
the past, of theories concerning the As- 
syrian kings and their chronology—by far 
the greater part of which has proved un- 
tenable in the light of later discoveries and 
most of which, as we can see now, might 
well have been avoided by refraining from 
premature speculations—I believe I will 
be pardoned when, in conclusion, I give 
expression to the hope that the communi- 
cation in this report of the whole Assyrian 
king-list chronology will not result in a 
flood of published first thoughts concern- 
ing the co-ordination of Babylonian and 
Assyrian chronology and other subjects 
which are not touched in this preliminary 
report. 


THE KINGS OF ASSYRIA ACCORDING TO THE KING-LIST TRADITION* 


1. Tudia 

2. Adamu 

3. Jangi 

4. xiTldmu 

5. Harharu 

6. Mandaru 

. Imsu 

8. HARsU 

9. Didanu 

10. Hand 

11. Zuabu 

12. Nuabu 

13. Abazu 

14. tTrula 

15. Asarah 

16. Uspia 

17. Apiasal, son of USpia 
18. Halfi,' son of Apiasal 
19. Samanu, son of Hald' 
20. Ha(j)ianu, son of Samanu 
21. Ilu-Mer, son of Ha(j)ianu 
22. Jakmesi, son of Ilu-Mer 
23. Jakmeni, son of Jakmesi 


Official Reign Limmu Period 


* With corrections and additions from contemporary sources. The notes accompanying this list appear at 
the end of the list. 
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THE KINGS OF ASSYRIA ACCORDING TO THE KING-LIST TRADITION—Continued 
Official Reign 

24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 

. Brigu I, son of Tusumma 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

. NAsir-Sin, son of a nobody 

. Sin-namir, son of a nobody 

45. 

3. Adad-galilu, son of a nobody 

. Adasi, son of a nobody 

. Bélu-bAni, son of Adasi 

. Libajju 

. Sarma-Adad I 

. BN-TAR-Sin, son of Sarma-Adad I 

. Bazzajju, son of Bélu-bani 

. Lullajju, son of a nobody 

. 80-Ninua, son of Bazajju 

. Sarma-Adad II, son of 86-Ninua 

. Rrisu II, son of 86-Ninua 

. Samai-Adad II, son of Brisu III 

. [Sme-Dagiin II, son of Samii- 


59. 


60. 
61. 


62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
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Jazkur-ilu, son of Jakmeni 
Ilu-kapkapi, son of Jazkur-ilu 
Aminu, son of Ilu-kapkapi 

Sulili, son of Aminu 

Kikkia 

Akia 

Puzur-Assir I 

Sallim-abbé,? son of Puzur-A&sir I 
Ilusumma, son of Sallim-abhé 


Ikfinu, son of Brisu I 

Sarru-kin, son of IkQinu 
Puzur-A&sdr IT, son of Sarru-kin I 
Narfim-Sin, son of Puzur-Assfr IT 
Prigu II, son of Naram-Sin 
Samsi-Adad I, son of Ilu-kapkapi 
ISme-Dagin, son of Sam&i-Adad I 
ASSdr-dugul, son of a “nobody” 
A&SSfir-apla-idi, son of a nobody 


Ipqi-IStar, son of a nobody 


Adad IT 

Samai-Adad III, son of [Sme-Dagin, 
son of Su-Ninua 

A&SStr-nerari I, son of I8me-Dagan II 
Puzur-Assidr ITI, son of A&dstr- 
nerari I 

Enlil-ndsir I, son of Puzur-A&ssdr III 
Nar-ili, son of Enlil-ndsir I 
ASSir-Sadiini, son of Nar-ili 
A&SStr-rabi I, son of Enlil-ndsir I 
ASSir-nddin-abbé I, son of ASSfr- 
rabi I® 


7. Enlil-ndsir II, son of AdSfr-rabi® 


40 


10 
17 
12 
12 


14 
3 
13 


16 


16 
26 


14° 

13 

12 
(04 


6 


—1853 
1852-1813 
1812- 


-1727 
1726-1694 
1693-1654 
1653-1648 

1648 
1648 
1648 
1648 
1648 
1648 
1647-1638 
1637-1621 
1620-1609 
1608-1597 
1596-1569 
1568-1563 
1562-1549 
1548-1546 
1545-1533 
1532-1527 


1526-1511 


1510-1495 
1494-1469 


1468-1455 

1454-1442 

1441-1430 
1430 
1430 


1430 
1429-1424 


Limmu Period 
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THE KINGS OF ASSYRIA ACCORDING TO THE KING-LIST TRADITION—Continued 
Official Reign Limmu Period 
68. ASSdr-nerari II, son of ASSdr-rabi I’ 7 1423-1417 
69. A&Sfir-bél-niséSu, son of Adad-nerari II 9 1416-1408 
70. A&SSdr-rim-niséSu, son of Adad-nerari II* 8 1407-1400 
71. A&SStr-nddin-abhé, II, son of A&Sstr- 





rim-nisésu 10 1399-1390 
72. Eriba-Adad I, son of A&Sir-bél- 

niséSu 27 1389-1363 
73. A&Sdr-uballit I, son of Erfba-Adad I 36 1362-1327 
74. Enlil-nerari, son of A&SSdir-uballit I 10 1326-1317 
75. Arik-dén-ili, son of Enlil-nerari 12 1316-1305 
76. Adad-nerari I, son of Arik-dén-ili® 32 1304-1273 
77. SulmAnu-aSaréd I, son of Adad- 

nerari I 30 1272-1243 
78. Tukulti-Ninurta I, son of Sulménu- 

asaréd I 37 1242-1206 
79. ASSQr-nddin-apli, son of Tukulti- 

Ninurta I 3 1205-1203 
80. ASSdr-nerari III, son of A&SStr-ndsir- 

apli" 6 1202-1197 
81. Enlil-kudurra-usur, son of Tukulti- 

Ninurta I 5 1196-1192 


82. Ninurta-apil-Ekur, son of Nabd-din 13” 1191-1179 
83. ASSdr-din I, son of Ninurta-apil- 


Ekur 46 1178-1133 
84. Ninurta-tukulti-ASsir, son of ASSir- 
dan I 0 1133 
85. Mutakkil-Nusku, son of ASSfir-dan I 0 1133 
86. ASSir-réSa-i8i I, son of Mutakkil- 
Nusku 18 1132-1115 
87. Tukulti-apil-ESarra I, son of ASStr- 
réSa-isi I 39 1114-1076 
88. ASaréd-apil-Ekur, son of Tukulti- 
apil-ESarra I 2 1075-1074 2'* ~=1074-1073 
89. ASStr-bél-kala, son of Tukulti-apil- 
ESarra I 18 1073-1056 1072- 


90. Eriba-Adad IT, son of ASSfir-bél-kala 2 1055-1054 
91. Samsi-Adad IV, son of Tukulti-apil- 


ESarra I 4 1053-1050 - 1049 
92. A&Sir-ndsir-apil I, son of SamSi-Adad 

IV 19 1049-1031 19'* 1048-1030 
93. Sulmfnu-aSaréd II, son of A&Str- 

nadsir-apli I 12 1030-1019 12'* 1029-1018 
94. ASSfr-nerari IV, son of Sulmanu- 

aSaréd IT 6 1018-1013 6 = 1017-1012 
95. ASSdr-rabi II, son of ASSidr-ndAsir- 

apli I 41 1012-972 1011- 


96. ASSir-réSa-isi IT, son of ASSdr-rabi II 5 971-967 
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THE KINGS OF ASSYRIA ACCORDING TO THE KING-LIST TRADITION—Continued 
97. 
98. 


99. 
100. 


101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 


106. 
107. 


LOS. 
109. 


110. 
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Tukulti-apil-ESarra II, son of ASSdr- 
réSa-isi IT 

A&Sdr-din Il, son of Tukulti-apil- 
ESarra II 

Adad-nerari II, son of ASSur-dan IT 
Tukulti-Ninurta II, son of Adad- 
nerari IT 

ASSfir-ndsir-apli II, son of Tukulti- 
Ninurta II 

Sulmanu-agaréd III, son of A&&sir- 
nasir-apli II 

Samii-Adad V, son of Sulmanu- 
aSaréd IIT 

Adad-nerfri III, son of Saméi- 
Adad V 

SulmAnu-aSaréd IV, son of Adad- 
nerari IIT 

A&sdr-dan III, son of Adad-nerari IT] 
ASS(r-nerfri V, son of Adad-nerdari 
Ill 

Tukulti-apil-Esarra III, son of 
Adad-nerari III 

Sulmanu-aSaréd V, son of Tukulti- 
apil-ESarra IIT 

Sarrukin II, son of Tukulti-apil- 
ESarra ITT 


Official Reign 
32 966-935" 
23 934-912 
21 911-891 
7 890-884 
25 883-859 
35 858-824 
13 823-811 
28 810-783 
10 782-773 
18 772-755 
10 754-7452 
18?8 744-72778 
5 726-722 
17 721-705 
2478 704-681 
12 680-669 
36(42)* = 668-633(-r)*° 
4(+y)® 632(-r)-629(-x-y) 
O(+2?)*4 
7+2+5® = (a+) 623-612" 
4°7(.y?) 611-60897(-y)37 ** 


NOTES TO LIST OF KINGS 


Probable, but the Khorsabad list, to date the only source for ASSar-nadin-ahhé's genealogy, has only mér 


111. Stn-abhé-ertba, son of Sarrukin II 
112. A&SSfr-aha-iddina, son of Sin-ahhé- 
eriba 
113. ASStr-bani-apli, son of ASSfr-aha- 
iddina 
114. A&Sfr-etel-ilani, son of ASSdr-bani- 
apli*™ 
115. Sin-Sumu-lisir** 
116. Sin-Sarra-iSkun, son of A&sSdr-bAni- 
apli 
117. A&SSdr-uballi¢ 11%? 
1. King list (Khorsabad): Halé (apparently genitive form). 
2. Inscriptions: Sa-lim-a-hu-um. 
3. Preserved only in Nassouhi list. 
4. King list: 1 month. 
s 
wal-Sler ae ea a 


6. The Khorsabad list, to date the only source for Enlil-nasir Il’s genealogy, has aha-iu, “his ( = ASSdr- 
On ASSfr-nidin-abbé I's father, see preceding note. 


nidin-abbé I's) brother."’ 
So according to inscriptions of A&SSdr-rim-ni8éSu, Eriba-Adad I, and A&dsdr-uballit I. The Khorsabad list 


os 
‘. 





Limmu Period 
33% 965-933" 
-890 
77 889-883 
25'8 882-858 
35 857-823 
13 822-810 
28% 809-782 
10 781-772 
18 771-754 
10% 753-7442 
20¢ 743-724" 
45 — 723-720% 
327 719-688" 


38.22 687-650_a™ 


erroneously makes ASSQr-nerfri II the son (instead of the brother) of his predecessor Enlil-nfsir. 
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8. So according to A&SSdr-rim-niséSu's own inscription. King list erroneously: ‘‘son (instead of brother) of 
ASS0r-bél-nidéSu.”" 

9. So according to Adad-nerfri I's own inscriptions and the Nassouhi list. Khorsabad list erroneously: 
“brother of Arik-dén-ili."’ 

10. Nassouhi list: 4. 

11. Nassouhi list: son of ASSdr-nadin-apli. 

12. So Nassouhi list; Khorsabad list: 3. 

13. KAVI, No. 21 ff., col. 3 (period summary). 

14. Ibid., col. 4 (period summary). 

15. End of Nassouhi list. 

16. KAVI, No. 21 ff., col. 5 (period summary). 

17. Concluded from inscription of Tukulti-Ninurta plus Canon IT; Canon II (evidently by mistake omitting 
one limmu): 6. 

18. So according to Canons I plus IT; KAVI, No. 21 ff., col. 6 (period summary), probably omitting one 
limmu: 24. 

19. Rm. 580 omits the 6th limmu. Canon I divides Sulmanu-aSaréd III's limmu period into a first period of 
30 years (857-828) and a second of 5 years (827-823). 

20. Canon III, owing to the insertion of a supernumerary limmu, probably enumerated 29 limmu’'s. 

21. End of Khorsabad list. 

22. So KAVI, No. 21 ff., col. 8 (period summary), Canon III and Canon II. Canon I and the eponym 
chronicles: 8 (753-746). 

23. So according to the old traditional system of counting the regnal years. According to Tukulti-apil- 
ESarra’s own counting (including his accession year): 19 (745-727). 

24. So KAVI, No. 21 ff., col. 8; Canon III; and apparently Canon II. The eponym chronicles and Canon I: 
18 (745-728). 

25. So KAVI, No. 21 ff., col. 8 (period summary) and Canon III. The eponym chronicles and Canon I: 5 
(727-723). 

26. So according to the fayence plaque of Sarrukin, published by Unger in Publications des Musées a’ 
Antiquités de Stamboul IX. 


27. So evidently KAVI, No. 21 ff., cols. 8 and 9 (period summary) and Canon III. Canon I (and evidently 
also Canon II and the eponym chronicles): 17 (722-706). Canon IV probably 17 (723-707). 

28. According to another system found in several business documents with double datings: 25 (705-681) or 
rather 24 (705-682). 

29. Canon I and evidently Canon II and 82-—5—22, 121:24 (705-682); Canon IV: probably 24 (704-681). 

30. To date, the latest tablets from ASSdr-bfini-apli’s reign—as far as | know—are Kriickmann, NRVT 
(1933), No. 132, dated: Nippur* ¢¢Ulalu usi-17-KamM Mvu-36-KaM ™aN-SAR-bdni-apli ddr kidsSati, and No. 13, 
dated: Nippufr*ieret. |.) us. . .-KAM] MU-36-KAM ™aNn-SAR-bdni-apl{i Sadr... .). Other tablets from Nippur 
dated in the 26th (Clay, BE VIII 1, No. 1), the 31st (Contenau, TC XII, No. 5), the 32[ +. | (Kriickmann, op. 
cit., No. 36) and the 34(?)th year ( ibid., No. 37). The utmost limit for z would be 5 years (see n. 35). 

31. According to KAVI, No. 182, col. 4, 1. 7, immediate successor of ASSdr-bani-apli. 

32. To date, the latest tablet from ASsdr-etel-ilani’s reign is Clay, BE VIII 1, No. 5, dated: Nippuru* 
Arahsamna Us-1-KAM MU-4KAM ASSdr( =AN-SAR)-efel( =NIR-GAL)-ildn[i), ddr mat Ad-Surki, Other tablets from 
Nippur are dated in the 2d (Clay, op. cit., Nos. 4 and 6) and the 3d year (Kriickmann, op. cit., Nos. 104 and 
38; cf. also No. 35, 1. 11, for which see n. 34). The utmost limit for y would be 5 years (see n. 35). Unfortunate- 
ly BE VIII 1, No. 141, dated in the accession year of Sin-Sumu-lisir omits the month in the date and therefore 
can give us no hint—by means of a comparison with BE VIII 1, No. 5, which is dated in the first day of the Sth 
month of A&SSdr-etel-ilani’s 4th year—as to whether this year could have been the last year of ASS0r-etel-ilAni 
Nor is it possible to calculate a sufficiently definite date from the fact that in the contract delivery of sheep in 
the month of Uldlu is stipulated. Possibly the contract was made in the year preceding that in which delivery 
was to be made; in this case the contract could have been made in any of the seven months from UlQlu to 
Adar of the year in which Sin-Sumu-lisir ascended the throne. Note that TC XII, No. 14, is dated in the 11th 
month of Sin-Sarra-i8kun's accession year, and that, if ASSur-etel-ilini's 4th year actually should be his last, 
and furthermore should be identical with Sin-Sarra-iSkun's accession year, the :vign of Sin-Sumu-lisir, as it is 
attested to date, could well have covered part of the time between the Sth and the 11th month 

33. To date, the only evidence for Sin-Sumu-lisir as king of ASSar is the New York Metropolitan Museum 
tablet, Clay, BE VIII 1, No. 141, dated (with omission of the month): Nippurk* '%uy-13-KaM Mu-sAG-NAM- 
LUGAL-LA 144Stn-Sumu-lthir ( =4xxx-mu-st-sh) 54 ™taj-Surki. His position between ASSdr-etel-ilani and Sin- 
Sarra-i8skun (both sons of ASSQr-bfni-apli) follows from the simple deliberation that if he belongs in this period 
there is no other place for him than between the two kings just referred to. The donation documents of A&Sir- 
etel-ilani, Johns, ADD, Nos. 649 and 650, show that a Sin-Sumu-lisir ( = xxx-mvu-si-sA and ¢xxx-mvu-o18)—who 
by his paternal care for the young prince as well as by his political and military activity (perhaps he was even 
instrumental in bringing about the king's accession to the throne) had deserved well of ASSQr-etel-ilani and for 
this reason had acquired his special favor—at that time was an eminent personage in Assyria. It is therefore 
extremely likely that this Sin-Sumu-li8ir and the king Sin-Sumu-lisir are identical. For this reason—as well as 
because according to the synchronistic king list KAVI, No. 182, A&dSdr-etel-ilani was the immediate successor of 
ASSQr-bfini-apli—he can have become king of Assyria only after ASS(r-etel-ilini. On the other hand no king 
of Assyria could have been recognized as ruler in the Babylonian city Nippur after Sin-Sarra-iSkun, since in the 
last year of this king's reign (612) Nineveh and Assyria proper were conquered and since in that year the seat 
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of the Assyrian kingdom was removed to Harrfin. Moreover, Assyrian domination over southern Babylonia 
(Uruk and Nippur) must already have come to an end before 616, the year with which the chronicle published 
by Gadd begins. Also note that there is no inscriptional evidence that Sin-Sarra-iSkun was the immediate 
successor of ASSar-etel-ilani. 

34. In the absence of any pertinent evidence it is, of course, impossible to say whether Sin-Sumu-lisir's reign 
extended beyond his accession year or whether he ruled only a short time—possibly only one or several months 
or even a few days—within that year. At least an indication that Sin-Sumu-lisir's reign lasted only a short time 
may be seen in the fact that the tablet Kriickmann, NRVT, No. 35, enumerates four silver claims dating from 
the 2d year of Sin-Sarra-iskun, one claim dating from Sin-Sarra-iSkun's accession year and one claim dating from 
the 3d year of ASSdr-etel-ilini (4N-SAR-NIR-DINGIR-MRS). 

35. To date the latest certain Sin-Sarra-iSkun date is that of the tablet King, ZA LX, 396 ff.: '4Uruki 
ork Tebétu Us-12-KAM MU-7-KAM “Stn-Sarra-iskun-un (4XXX-LUGAL-GAR-UN) Sadr ™*( AS-)Sur. The date of Contenau 
TC XII, No. 16: Uruk® *tUl@lu us-l-KaM Mu-21-KamM Sin-Sarra-iikun (XXX-LUGAL-GAR) Cannot be correct, 
since even in case ASSQr-bani-apli ruled only 36 years (until 633) and ASSdr-etel-ilani ruled only 4 years (until 
629), the period left for Sin-Sarra-iSkin's reign, of which we know that it ended in 612, would extend over no 
more than 17 years. Since all other Sin-Sarra-iSkun tablets, all of which come from Babylonia, are dated within 
the years 0-7—in addition to ZA IX, 396 ff., ef. the Uruk tablet, TC XII, No. 14: Year 0; the Sippar tablets, 
VS VI, No. 2, and Evetts, Inscriptions of the Reigns of Evil-Merodach etc., Appendix, No. 1: Year 2; and the 
Nippur tablets, Kriickmann, NRVT, Nos. 39 and 35: Year 2 (in the latter text also references to ASSir-etel- 
ilani, Year 3, and Sin-Sarra-iSkun, Year 0); TC XII, No. 15: Year 5, and Kriickmann, op. cit., Nos. 41 and 42: 
Year 6—the 21 of TC XII, No. 16, may perhaps be misread for 3. 

The 7 years attested for Sin-Sarra-iSkun in Babylonia must be prior to 616 ( =10th year of Nabd-apla-usur), 
since judging from the events related in Gadd’s chronicle for the years 616-612 the Assyrians had no longer any 
foothold in Babylonia during these 5 years. Sin-Sarra-iSkun’s reign therefore lasted at least 12 years ( =7 +5). 
The most extreme limit for z would be 5 years (628-624), namely, in case no additional regnal years are to be 
added to the known reigns of ASSQr-bani-apli ( =x), ASSar-etel-ilini ( =y), and Sin-Sumu-lisir ( =z). 

36. Gadd, The Fall of Nineveh, Pls. 1 ff., ll. 38 ff.: End of Sin-Sarra-iSkun’'s reign in the 14th year of Naba- 
apla-ugur ( =612). 

37. According to Gadd's assumption, which is followed above, ASSQr-uballit was the immediate successor 
of Sin-Sarra-iskun. Gadd therefore supplies his name in |. 49 of his chronicle before the words (in 1. 50): ‘‘in 
the city of Harrfin as king of A&SSQr ascended the throne.”’ It is strange, however, that if ASSQr-uballit’s accession 
to the throne was related already in the section reporting the events of 612, he should be referred to in 1. 60, | 
in the section relating the events of 610 ( = Nabd-apla-usur’s 16th year), as ™a[Nn-SA R-uballi;]-it 54 ina mat as-sur 
ina aS-Te d-si-bi, ‘‘ A&SSQr-uballit, who had ascended the throne in the land A&SSdr,’’ instead of simply as ‘king of 
ASSar,’’ as he actually is referred to in the immediately following section which relates the events of 609. As 
long as we have no ambiguous evidence, it may therefore be advisable to keep in mind that the king who accord- 
ing to ll. 49 f. in 612 ascended the Assyrian throne in Harrin perhaps may not have been ASSfr-uballit but 
another Assyrian nobleman. If this should turn out to be correct, the list would end as follows: 


Ae 1 611 
118. AsSQr-uballit IT 3 (+2?) 610—608(-z) 


38. Gadd, op. cit., ll. 53 ff. (15th year of Nabd-apla-usur); ll. 58 ff. (16th year); ll. 16 ff. (17th year), and 
. 76, catchline for the next tablet (18th year). Note, however, that we know nothing about the contents of the 
section on Nabd-apla-usur's 18th year and that therefore it cannot be stated with absolute certainty that ASsdr- 
uballit still occupied the throne in 608. 
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Coptic Texts in the University of Michigan 
Collection. Edited by Wititiam H. Wor- 
RELL. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1942. Pp. xiii+375+11 pls. $5.00. 
The University of Michigan Library now 

contains a rich collection of Coptic material 

consisting of some seven hundred and fifty 
items, of which two hundred are small frag- 
ments. These cover almost the entire Coptic 
period and include almost all types of litera- 
ture—biblical, apocryphal, liturgical, hymns, 

homilies, martyrdoms, theological, magical (a 

large group, as would be expected, and one 

containing considerable medical material), let- 
ters, miscellaneous, and business documents 

(most numerous). Of the dialects, Sahidic (the 

majority), Fayyumic, Akhmimic (only two), 

and Bohairic are included; the provenience is 
known only from the internal evidence which 
the manuscripts themselves supply. The pres- 
ent volume adds to the publication already 
made, especially in AJ SL, of some of this col- 
lection of material, and the remainder is here 
described by Dr. Elinor M. Husselman (pp. 

3-22). 

A long section (pp. 25-167) by Louise A. 
Shier is devoted to Old Testament texts on 
vellum, giving Ruth, Ecclesiastes (with con- 
siderable restoration), Song of Songs, and frag- 
ments of Genesis (24:65—25:17, 50:9-15, 
with a few lacunae), Jeremiah (4:23—5:10, 
51:25—52:34, with many lacunae and follow- 
ing, of course, the LXX numeration [ef. 
Swete, III, 345, a passage especially fruitful 
for further study]), and a brief section of 
Baruch; all of these are in Sahidic. A careful 
Introduction describes the manuscripts with 
all possible accuracy, and the collation of the 
texts is all that could be desired. It is re- 
marked that the texts “follow the Septuagint 
closely’’; this is generally true of the Sahidic 
but less true, as the reviewer has noted else- 
where, of the Bohairic. The Bohairic not in- 
frequently uses a word of native origin where 


the Sahidic has simply transliterated from the 
Greek; there is some variation, however; the 
writer of Letter 1 (p. 172) uses agapé, others 
more commonly (as Letter 2, p. 173) use the 
old Egyptian mr variously vocalized. 

In the third section, “Letters and Docu- 
ments on Papyrus”’ are edited by Dr. Worrell 
with the assistance of Mrs. Husselman; the In- 
troduction notices both the difficulty of trans- 
lation and the value of these types of writing. 
Twenty-one examples, chiefly of monastic ori- 
gin, are given. In date they range from the 
third or early fourth to the twelfth centuries 
and are in Sahidic, Bohairic (one very early 
example, fourth—fifth centuries, if it is correct- 
ly dated), and Fayyumic. The translation is 
not always quite uniform: makare, for example 
(twice, pp. 188 and 189), is given on page 190 
as both Makarius and Makare, suggesting the 
same variation in the text. There is also an 
uncertainty which seems needless in the ren- 
dering of the frequent papa: on page 190 it is 
transliterated, where it might well be, as else- 
where, “the Apa’’ Nard; when it occurs on 
page 193, it is translated (p. 194) “‘priest.’’ 
This last seems too definite for what Crum 
(Dict., p. 13) defines as a “title of reverence’”’ 
and, as such, of wider application in the 
church. “Presbuteros’” (p. 227) is translated 
“elder”; where it occurs on the next ostracon 
(p. 228) it is translated “priest,’’ and it is re- 
marked that it “means ‘priest’ at this late 
period”’ (sixth or seventh century). These are 
small matters but, perhaps, misleading to the 
reader unacquainted with Coptic. ‘Three 
gizzards of fat’”’ (p. 238) does not seem prob- 
able; “fore quarters’’ is possible, or the word 
86p38 may have some other meaning not yet 
determined. 

Dr. Worrell alone in the following section 
deals with like material on ostraca and lime- 
stone fragments. The dates extend from the 
fourth(?) to the eighth centuries, possibly 
later; the dialect is Sahidic. H. C. Youtie is 
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associated with Dr. Worrell in the editing and 
translating of the seventy-seven examples of 
Etmoulon (‘to the mill”) Ostraca, supplying 
an important addition to those of this type. 

Next, “Popular Traditions of the Coptic 
Language,” as they are preserved by Copts in 
the village of Zeniya, near Luxor, and in some 
other districts, are discussed by Worrell and 
Werner Vycichl. Here an attempt is made to 
recover the traditional pronunciation which, 
in general, has been largely replaced by the 
“reformed,”’ and into which corruptions from 
both Greek and Arabic have frequently found 
a way. Evidence is here given which proves 
how erroneous is the commonly made asser- 
tion that Coptic, except for its use in the 
Liturgy, died out several centuries ago, and 
support—and further extension to our own 
day—is given to the contention of Quibell in 
his article, “Wann starb das Koptische aus?” 
(1901) that Coptie still continued to be used. 
Some curious—and needless—combinations of 
the native and the Greek vocabularies appear: 
in the phrase “Begin from the beginning,” the 
verb is Coptic, the noun Greek. The vocabu- 
lary is for the most part, however, Coptic— 
Bohairic, of course—though with some slight 
remnants of the earlier dialects. To this sec- 
tion is added a lengthy list of Coptic and Greek 
(through Coptic) loan-words which have 
passed into Arabic; this adds to the impor- 
tance of Coptic by showing that it has not only 
borrowed on a large scale, as has always been 
recognized, but has also given generously. In 
the final section the pronunciation is illus- 
trated by a series of texts, biblical and other, 
set forth in phonetic transcription. 

Full indexes are added, and eleven pages of 
plates show the different types of writing, in 
which there is a considerable amount of varia- 
tion. 

Misprints are very rare; one is of interest 
(p. 178, 1. 8), where & is wrongly written for }; 
it is suggested in this text that the addition of 
ba to the common name Ammon may be Egyp- 
tian; in this case ka might be as appropriate as 
ba, though ba is said to be “perfectly legible.”’ 
The comparison which follows the exclama- 
tory phrase “One is the Lord of the Archangel 
Gabriel,”’ given in the Discourse on the Arch- 


angel Gabriel, attributed to Celestinus of 
Rome (Budge, Misc. Coptic Texts, p. 312), is 
not clear to the reviewer. 

Dr. Worrell and his associates, as well as 
the University of Michigan Press, have earned 
the thanks of workers in a variety of fields, and 
the publication cannot but advance the inter- 
ests of Coptology among American scholars. 


F. H. HALLock 
Nashotah House 


Nashotah, Wisconsin 





Chiasmus in the New Testament: A Study in 
Formgeschichte. By Nits WitHELM Lunp. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1942. Pp. xiv+428. $4.00. 


In two introductory chapters Lund sketches 
the history of the study of literary form in the 
New Testament and gives a survey of the 
nature (pp. 31 ff.) and laws (pp. 40 ff.) of 
chiasmus. As a necessary foundation for the 
main portion of the book he next presents evi- 
dence of extensive use of chiasmus in the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Psalms. Three parts of 
the New Testament receive extensive study. 
The examination of the letters of Paul opens 
with a helpful discussion of Paul’s style and 
then presents chiastic structures from six let- 
ters as examples of Paul’s literary method. 
The section on the (Synoptic) Gospels con- 
tains detailed claims for many chiastic struc- 
tures ; this discussion is combined with a vigor- 
ous attack on current form criticism. The 
analysis of the Book of Revelation seeks to 
show that both the book as a whole and its 
several parts manifest chiastic structure. 
There is a good bibliography and index. 

Obviously Lund does not stop with simple 
forms of chiasmus in which two words or ideas 
occur first in one order and then immediately 
in inverted order. Such simple examples he 
finds in abundance, as in Ps. 51:7: 

Thoroughly wash me | from my iniquity, 
And from my sin | cleanse me [p. 32]. 


In most literatures of the world the exam- 
ples are rarely more complicated than this 
abba pattern. A somewhat more advanced 
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pattern appears in Homer, but this may be 
traced to Semitic contacts (pp. 130f.). It is 
only among Semitic peoples that Lund finds a 
great development of this principle of inverted 
order. One example is in Num. 15:35, 36: 
And Yahweh said to Moses: 
He shall surely be put to death, the man, 
They shall stone him with stones, 
All the congregation without the camp. 
And they brought him, 
All the congregation without the camp, 
And stoned him with stones 
To death, 
As Yahweh commanded Moses |p. 42]. 


A vastly more complicated application of 
this principle of arranging similar ideas in a 
pattern showing reversal of order is found by 
Lund in long sections or entire books. The 
Book of Revelation, after three long and two 
short passages are shifted into their conjec- 
tured original position (pp. 325 ff.), falls into 
twelve divisions which constitute the chiastic 
pattern ABC DEF F’ E’ D’C’B’ A’. 

In addition to the chiastic (abba) prin- 
ciple of arranging material, Lund notes that 
the order of words, clauses, sentences, or sec- 
tions may follow the alternating (a } a b) prin- 
ciple. He also finds many combinations of the 
two principles. 

It is plain that while simple inversion of 
word order could be unconscious, the compli- 
cated literary structures which Lund finds 
could only be the result of training and prac- 
tice. This book challenges widely held ideas 
that many biblical authors wrote in a non- 
literary atmosphere and without literary train- 
ing or intention. Examples of chiasmus in a 
Ras Shamra text (pp. 131 ff.) and in a poem 
commonly called “Babylonian Job” (p. 133) 
are cited to show that the Semitic world was 
master of this type of literary form for the two 
millenniums before the Christian Era (p. 135). 
The biblical writings took shape in a highly 
literary atmosphere, which expressed itself in 
chiastic forms in both prose and poetry. 

In this and other respects Lund’s conclu- 
sions are revolutionary. Not only would our 
views on the literary structure of biblical writ- 
ings and our standards of literary appreciation 
be radically altered but our tools for textual 


criticism, literary analysis, and exegesis would 
be augmented. A word or expression which 
mars chiastic structure would be branded as a 
later addition or corruption. A change in order 
which yields a chiastic pattern would be justi- 
fied. In exegesis we would take account of the 
corresponding element in the chiastic scheme. 
The immediate context of an A section might 
be less important for the interpretation of that 
section than the context and emphases of the 
A’ section at the other end of the chiastic pat- 
tern. 

How shall we estimate this resourceful and 
original argument? It is valuable for its mate- 
rial tracing the study of literary form in the 
Bible. Even the skeptical reader will learn 
more about the structure of biblical books. 
Lund rightly emphasizes that these books were 
written mainly for oral, public reading and 
that this affected their form. As to his main 
claim, careful examination of his argument 
leads to the conclusion that there is more use 
of chiastic patterns in the Bible than we usual- 
ly realize. Some of the structures several lines 
in length are too striking to be merely coinci- 
dental. Occasionally the neat results presented 
in analysis of larger sections suggest that a flat 
and final rejection of all claims for such larger 
patterns may be hasty. 

However, the reviewer is unable to accept 
the sweeping claims for the existence of large 
numbers of extensive chiastic structures. In 
the first place, if chiasmus is the basic literary 
form of the entire Bible, why did scholars fail 
to see it for seventeen centuries? The fact that 
even to our day little attention has been paid 
to chiasmus is added warrant for caution. A 
second objection is that, although the Jews are 
portrayed as masters and constant users of 
chiasmus, no evidence is presented that they 
ever mentioned, explained, or praised it. An 
added weakness is that Lund assumes that 
there was an extensive Aramaic literature with 
chiastic features before and during the New 
Testament period; it has perished (p. 26). In 
other words, no solid evidence for it exists. 

Rather frequent alteration of order and 
wording to obtain perfect chiastic structure 
arouses the suspicion that the material often 
fails to fit the theory. Occasionally, as in Phil. 
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2:2 (p. 216), the main verb has no part in the 
chiasmus but hides in the shadow of a sub- 
ordinate clause. This raises doubt. In poetry 
Lund finds not only the well-known parallel- 
ism and rhythm but also a completely inde- 
pendent chiastic system (p. 34) running 
through the same material. This double struc- 
ture seems too complicated. There is a suspi- 
cion that unconsciously a subjective element 
enters into the construction of the larger pat- 
terns. 

There are objections to several of Lund’s 
many original and challenging suggestions in 
the field of biblical introduction. The conten- 
tion that the Ras Shamra and Babylonian 
texts make possible a much earlier dating of 
the Psalms than now prevails is an argument 
from literary pattern and does not change the 
fact that considerations of content and lan- 
guage are basic in dating the Psalms. 

It is difficult to believe that when Paul 
wrote such a letter as First Corinthians, he 
constructed it according to an intricate chi- 
astic scheme for repeated reading throughout 
the entire Christian church (p. 224). Lund 
correctly insists that Paul wrote for public 
reading, and he might appeal to the fact that 
Paul expected neighboring churches of Achaia 
to hear Second Corinthians (cf. 1:1). But it 
would not have been tactful at that time to 
send everywhere this document which related 
to specific local conditions and contained se- 
vere censure for the Corinthian church. More- 
over, Paul did not expect the world to last 
much longer (I Cor. 7:29, 31). We may also 
doubt whether the letters of Paul were so 
widely known and influential as to be of great 
influence in determining the literary patterns 
used by gospel writers (p. 231). 

The treatment of the Synoptic Gospels as- 
cribes great importance to the Common 


Source, which Lund considers was probably 
but not necessarily written in Aramaic. It was 


a gospel (hence not a mere collection of sayings. 
as Q is supposed to have been). This source, 
used by the writers of Matthew and Luke and 
probably Mark, incorporated chiastic forms. 
Our gospel writers used an early Greek transla- 
tion of it, and Matthew is most faithful in 
reproducing its structure. Mark and Luke 
show changes owing to Greek ideas of style and 
to a lack of appreciation of chiastic skills. To 
give Matthew credit for having most often 
preserved this tradition in its primitive form 
is at least debatable. 

The literary process by which our Matthew 
took form is too complicated to be convincing. 
In early days small separate units of tradition 
circulated in the church, sometimes in more 
than one form, yet with both forms arranged 
in chiastic pattern (p. 236). Such larger sec- 
tions as 4:12—11:6 are presented as chiastic 
structures. This particular one must have an- 
tedated the compilation of our Matthew, for 
the Missionary Discourse (10:8—11:1), a 
separate chiastic unit, is “extraneous mate- 
rial” inserted into the original structure of 
4:12—11:6 (p. 305). Finally, Lund evidently 
arranges the whole of Matthew in one large 
chiastic scheme. Thus at every stage chiasmus 
was the form in which the Jewish Christian 
church organized the material. It seems too 
rigid a picture of literary orthodoxy. 

The above comments severely discount 
Lund’s sweeping claims. They do not deprive 
the book of significance. The careful reader 
will gain a deeper understanding of the literary 
aspects of the biblical writings. He will recog- 
nize a limited place for the chiastic principle. 
He will accept the book as a scholarly but 
overzealous argument which no doubt will re- 
main the standard presentation of the case for 
chiasmus in the Bible. 

Fioyp V. Fitson 
Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Chicago 











